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1,200 California Women are Students 
of this Pennsylvania School 


OQ. with 5,500 women enrolled, 

is fourth on the list of states. The 
three having a greater number of 
students are Pennsylvania with 8,700; 
New York with 7,700 and Illinois with 
6,300. These women, with 6,000 from 
Canada and 75,000 others from the re- 
maining 43 states and 38 foreign coun- 
tries, make up the cosmopolitan student 
body of the Woman’s Institute, of 
Scranton, Pa.—the world’s largest edu- 
cational institution for women. 

Just after celebrating its fifth birth- 
day, a few weeks-ago, the Institute 
transferred its organization of 600 people 
into the splendid, new, specially designed 
and constructed building shown above. 


Each month 40,000 women write to 
the school for information about its 
courses and service. And from 3,000 
to 5,000 enroll as students every thirty 
days. During the year 300,000 lessons 
are received, corrected and returned, to 
women the world over, who are learning 
dressmaking, millinery and cooking 
through the Institute’s home - study 
courses. 

From the very beginning, the Wo- 
man’s Institute has been a client of Ad- 
vertising Headquarters. And we are 
proud of our connection with the prog- 
ress of this worth - while institution 
which has been so entirely and success- 
fully built upon real service and good 
advertising. 
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an oasis in the desert — 
The Interrupting Idea— In 
the idea so original yet so true, so “ee 
tundamental yet so new, that it inter- tine 
rupts inattention, overcomes inertia, : aby 
makes the reader want and want to buy. . 


Is your advertising an oasis in the advertising 
pages? Federal will discuss it with you, with- 
out obligating your company. 


FEDERAL Advertising Agency, t, 
6 East 39% St. Newiore o 1 
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Will the Catalogue Lead Selling 
Out of the Wilderness P 


Turn of Business toward That Method, as in Case of Marshall Field, 
Suggests Need of Its General Application 


By G. A. 


iy there is one thing above an- 
other that the average manu- 
facturer or jobber needs right now 
it is to learn enough about. adver- 
tising to enable him to tell his 
customers his selling story effec- 
tively through a catalogue. 

This sounds like an awful 
chestnut. 

But analyze business conditions, 
see things as they actually are, 
contemplate the numerous con- 
cerns sweating blood in an effort 
to cut selling cost, note the eager- 
ness with which many firms are 
looking toward the catalogue and 
the absolute truth of the asser- 
tion will be evident. 

We may as well do a workman- 

like job while we are about it and 
note the additional fact that cata- 
loguing is the one branch of ad- 
vertising that most concerns sell- 
ing to retailers know little about. 
In reality only a comparative few 
know anything about it. If any- 
body regards the latter declara- 
tion as too radical, let him look 
about him. He will see any num- 
ber of solid concerns that have 
been in existence for fifty years 
or more, but whose merchandising 
story never has. been adequately 
told between two covers. 
_ The catalogue has been with us 
in more or less—generally less— 
effective form for lo, these many 
years. But only now in this year 
of grace 1921 is it being regarded 
for. what it actually is. 

A dilettante statement? An ut- 
terance superficial, pretentious and 
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affected? Not if it is considered 
in connection with the real needs 
of the hour and with what is 
actually going on and being at- 
tempted in advertising. 

Printers’ INK, after an investi- 
gation of several weeks, taking 
in the experiences of businesses 
great, medium sized and compara- 
tively small, sees a decided trend 
toward a more general use of the 
mails for selling purposes. And 
it is but expressing the composite 
opinion of a number of leading 
firms whose knowledge has been 
gained by costly experience when 
it says the catalogue, generally 

speaking, offers the one best way 
out of the present extremity. 

The need exists because upon 
the selling end, rather than upon 
the manufacturing, rests the bur- 
den of cutting the laid-down cost 
of the article. Just one instance 
out of many will suffice to make 
the point clear: 

A manufacturer of work cloth- 
ing, whom it would not be fair to 
mention here by name, tells Print- 
ers’ INK confidentially that he can 
buy a certain grade of work shirts 
for less than it costs him to make 
them. His manufacturing cost on 
the item is $7.25 per dozen, where- 
as the distress stock of a rival 
manufacturer in the same grade 
of goods is available for $6.25 per 
dozen. There have been three 
failures in his line. And other 
manufacturers who are trying to 
stave off failure are eagerly ac- 
cepting almost any price for their 
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goods, their one object being to 
get money at any cost, with all 
considerations of profit swept 
aside. 

This particular manufacturer is 
financially sound. He has plenty 
of money. Yet these distress 
stocks of goods hit him right 
where he lives. 

Look at the thing any way he 
will, he is in for a loss, as there 
is no argument at all over the 
necessity of his having to meet 
the lower prices. Of course the 
distress stocks will not hold out 
indefinitely. But for the time 
being this manufacturer has to 
look about himself sharply to find 
ways and means of keeping his 
loss as low as possible. This 
means among other things that the 
selling cost has to be reduced. 

When it was suggested to the 
manufacturer that he try the cata- 
logue method of selling, he regis- 
tered instant approval of the idea, 
but expressed the fear that the 
catalogue was not for him—a 
comparatively small producer of 
merchandise—but rather for the 
great mail-order houses. 

The outcome was that he took 
the matter up with his advertising 
agency which, fortunately for him, 
is one possessing the vision to see 
and the ability to do. A modest 
catalogue is in the works. It will 
cost much less than the road-sell- 
ing force and will cover about ten 
times the territory. It will reach 
small points that the salesmen 
would hardly find it profitable to 
“make.” 

If a catalogue will sell goods 
for this man now—which it will 
—why couldn’t it have done the 
same thing for him last year and 
five years ago? It could. His 
failure to use it is due to the same 
cause that has kept and is keeping 
manufacturers all over the coun- 
try away from the catalogue. It 
shows that one of the basic prin- 
ciples of successful advertising is 
known to the majority of adver- 
tisers mainly by hearsay. 

Even in prosperous times it was 
recognized that the road-selling 
system was inherently weak in 
that it did not and could not 
squeeze dry the concern’s selling 
opportunities. Scores and hun- 
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dreds of smaller stores whose pur 
chases would be tremendous 
the aggregate were visited by 
salesmen only periodically becaus« 
the cost per visit would be too 
great. Right here we see one of 
the main reasons for the success 
of the jobbing houses selling 
goods by mail. 

INCREASED EFFICIENCY OF MARSH ALI 

FIELD’S CATALOGUE 

It is largely in recognition of 
this latter principle that Marshall 
Field & Company,. wholesale, of 
Chicago, are turning toward the 
catalogue on so large a scale. 
Marshall Field’s move, which has 
been in process for some time, 
and which will be news to adver- 
tising men in general, is one of 
two significant developments in 
the catalogue proposition that are 
bound to have widespread effect 
when generally known. The other 
is the action of Butler Brothers 
in calling in their road salesmen 
and in applying their entire selling 
pressure through the catalogue— 
the idea upon which the house was 
founded. 

Field’s wholesale house has been 
so widely known among sales and 
advertising managers for its elab- 
orate road-selling system that its 
gradual acceptance of the cata- 
logue idea has been almost un- 
noticed. In addition to general 
road salesmen, Field sent out spe- 
cialty men galore. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly once related how seven of 
them, selling goods ranging from 
handkerchiefs to furniture, met 
one morning in a South Dakota 
town. 

It was generally believed that 
Field had little to do with the cat- 
alogue way of selling. But to-day 
Field is using more catalogues than 
perhaps any other wholesale hous« 
in the country, with the exception 
of Butler Brothers and the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Corporation, otf 
Baltimore. The two latter are pre- 
eminently catalogue houses. Among 
the big concerns whose main de- 
pendence has been upon road- 
selling organizations, Field un- 
questionably stands first in the use 
of catalogues to sell goods. 

Field has been driving toward 
this condition for several years. 
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At the head of that business there 
are some smart men who are 
never too old to learn and who 
make a specialty of looking far 
ahead and preparing against such 
eventualities as their keen intu- 
ition may cause them to expect. 

William H. Mann, general man- 
ager of Field’s, climbed into that 
place via the sales manager’s desk. 
With the wider perspective of his 
more important position he could 
see clearly that selling costs were 
too high. The result is revealed 
to-day in the company’s general 
use of catalogues—a development 
that was not forced, but that came 
naturally from the application of 
logical selling laws. 

Field’s catalogue system, in op- 
position to that of general mer- 
chandise houses selling by mail, 
involves the use of individual 
books for different departments. 
It has separate catalogues cover- 
ing such branches as notions, fur- 
niture, upholstery, ready-to-wear, 
household specialties and others. 

Catalogues are sent out to hand- 


picked mailing lists—the process" 


of making the list was told in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for April 
and are used to supplement and 
make more profitable the work of 
the salesmen. Also, they make 
possible the regular “drumming” 
of isolated stores that it might not 
be feasible to visit regularly. 

The natural effect will be to re- 
duce the net selling cost, even 
though the road sales force is not 
reduced any further. Anything 
that increases the sales volume is 
going to make the cost per sale 
relatively less. This is a principle 
that works out with equal facil- 
ity in a cross-roads country store 
or a great manufacturing-jobbing 
- establishment. 

It is hardly proper to repeat 
gossip here. But one of the com- 
pany’s specialty men, who from 
the nature of his work, is on the 
road only about four months per 
year, remarked not long ago to 
a friend of the writer that his 
good thing was about over—like- 
wise those of several of his asso- 
ciates. He meant that thereafter 
“he would have to give more for 
his dollars. 

About three years ago, when 
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things were humming, and when 
the manufacturer or distribitor 
could look down with toleration 
upon ordinary mortals wh 
humbly desired to open negotia- 
tions to get something to sell 
Printers’ INK told about Butler 
Brothers supplementing their cata- 
logue by putting road salesmen to 
work, The idea was that a cata- 
logue issued month by month 
could not possibly sell retailers 
who wanted to buy their goods 
in advance. A big dry goods man, 
it was reasoned, naturally was un- 
willing to wait for the coming 
of the midsummer catalogue that 
would tell him what was what 
about fall goods. He wanted t 
know about this during the pre- 
ceding winter or spring. 


BUTLER BROTHERS’ EXPERIMENT 


The same reasoning applied to 
other lines of goods, and Butler 
put out salesmen for various spe- 
cialized lines that need not be 
mentioned here. 

The thing was an experiment, 
as a Butler official frankly ad- 
mitted to Printers’ INK at the 
time. But it was an experiment 
that such a great, rich and pro- 
gressive establishment could well 
afford to make, inasmuch as it 
would establish once for all just 
what the catalogue could do. 

The experiment has worked out 
in a decisive way that ought t 
help the American business con- 
cerns in general to give cohvesio! 
firmness and compactness to their 
policies in the present selling 
famine. 

In a word the catalogue has 
proved its powers to sell goods 
for less money than would be the 
case under any other system. 

The specialty salesmen were 
transferred to other departments 
of the business and Butlers’ sell- 
ing hereafter will be done ex 
clusively from the printed page 
Missionary work on behalf of the 
catalogue will be done by « road 
force of development men, which 
system has been in force at 
Butlers’ for many years. It has 
been said by the uninformed that 
these development men are reall) 
salesmen in disguise or under at 
other name. They are salesmen 
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Interest and Confidence 


The volume of mail which we receive from 
our subscribers increases steadily.. It’s sur- 
prising the number of subjects they write 
about, and we welcome their letters as an 
indication of their confidence in us—and of 
the opportunity for us to be of service to 
them. 


The addition of a Children’s Department 
as a regular feature of our magazine will 
broaden our field of service to both our sub- 
sribers and to advertisers. 


Our Pattern Department shows an increase 
of over 300% in orders for the month of 
March, 1921, over the month of March, 1920. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“* The Real Magazine of the Small Towns”’ 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Wester Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harinea, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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the same broad sense that prac- 
tically everybody around a great 
business is a salesman. They talk 
up the house, its policies, its 
goods. They instruct a retailer in 
the use of the catalogue and call 
his attention to timely offerings. 
They counsel with him over his 
troubles. They render him ser- 
vice in a great number of ways. 
But they do not solicit orders. 
That is the difference. 

Butler Brothers, it may be said 
here, did not expect to find the 
catalogue lacking. But they wanted 
to know beyond all doubt if the 
catalogue was insufficient for the 
general selling needs of the house. 
And in proving the catalogue’s 
power the company has accom- 
plished something, not only for 
itself, but for American business 
in general. 

How is the average house go- 
ing to avail itself of the experi- 
ence gained and lessons learned 
by Field and Butler? How is 
it going to apply this techni- 
cal branch of advertising to its 
needs? 

There is no room here for a 
text book presentation regarding 
the art of cataloguing. This is a 
function of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
In every issue of that magazine 
are articles discussing authorita- 
tively the “how to” part of making 
a book that will sell goods. But it 
is allowable to say here that cata- 
loguing is by no means the mys- 
tery that it has been pictured. 

Advertising, like everything else, 
has to have sufficient time to grow. 
And this is a branch of advertis- 
ing that, except in a few notable 
instances, has not had a chance as 
yet to demonstrate. The story 
will be different ten years, or even 
five years, from now. 

Meanwhile, hardly anybody sell- 
ing goods to retailers need deprive 
himself of the advantages of this 
kind of selling in some form or 
other. A catalogue to suit an indi- 
vidual business cannot be created 
over night. If it is to be some- 
thing more than an album with 
pretty pictures of goods, it must 
represent an ideal that has to be 
built up to by degrees. 

Earl Newton, a Chicago manu- 
facturer’s agent who handles the 
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output of several concerns, has the 
right idea. 

A while back Mr. Newton had 
to get quick distribution for a 
Wisconsin aluminum-ware factory, 
The market was declining. Com- 
peting firms had cut the price 
down to bedrock. It was neces- 
sary for Mr. Newton to go them 
one better if he were to accom 
plish what he wanted to do. 

Here was a job Newton’: effi- 
cient field-selling force could not 
do. It could not do it quickly 
enough for one thing, or inex- 
pensively enough for another 

Instead of sending the salesmen 
around to sell the aluminum, there- 
fore, Newton sent the aluminum 
to sell itself. To each retailer or 
department store buyer on a se- 
lected list of several hundred he 
sent by parcel post a sample piece 
of the ware. A letter explained 
that the sample had come along 
in order that the buyer might see 
for himself just what the ware 
was. He knew aluminum, of 
course, and so could judge for 
himself whether the price was 
right. An invoice for the sample 
was enclosed. Would he please 
pass this through for payment? 
Or, if he did not want the piece, 
would he return it at Newton's 
expense? 

The thing went over. The price 
was such that nobody made a 
great deal of money. But money 
wasn’t the object just then. ; 

This is an improved kind of 
sampling. It also is cataloguing in 
its elementary form. 

A catalogue does not have to 
be a 1,500-page book, like that put 
out by Sears-Roebuck. It can be, 
or at least can start as, almost 
anything in the way of mailable 
printed matter that can sell goods 

Jacob Epstein’s first catalogue 
was a circular letter. 

Edward B. Butler’s was 
card. 
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Commerce Motor Car Co. Ad- 
vances G. D. Wilcox 


The Commerce Motor Car Company, 
“Commerce” trucks, Detroit, Mich., has 
made George D. Wilcox, who has been 
sales manager of the company, general 
manager. Orville Coppock has sue 
ceeded Mr. Wilcox as sales man 
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Getting a Product Past Its 
‘Suspicion” Stage 


The Free Trial Has Helped, But the “Free” Part Should Be Restricted 


Burns-Hatt ApvERTISING AGENCY 
Mitwaukee, Wis., April 17, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Has Printers’ INK ever carried a 
story that gave a concrete example of a 
product being “put over” against strong 
sales resistance by means of a definite, 
free-trial offer? 

To be more specific—the product, one 
of the strongest merit, a high-priced de- 
vice that might be classed as an acces- 
sory. Weakness from sales standpoint; 
its important engineering principles dif- 
ficult to grasp, in advance, by average 
layman, and, in addition, high price. 
Advantage—instant appreciation by the 
user once it is given a fair trial. This 
appreciation is so strong that users are 
really its best salesmen. 

It strikes me that Printers’ Ink, 
some time in the past, carried a story 
describing the solution of a similar prob- 
lem. A definite free trial offer, used to 
the limit in advertising and by salesmen, 
would seem to be a logical method. Are 
there parallel examples to point to? 

Burns-Hatt ApvEeRTISING AGENCY, 
N. L. TELANDER. 


FREE trial offer has been 

a vital part of numerous ad- 
vertising campaigns that have been 
described in Printers’ INK. As 
a rule, however, the free trial 
tender is only a part of the mer- 
chandising plan, and for this rea- 
son can rarely be given the entire 
credit for whatever results may 
be achieved. 

A liberal free trial proposal has 
been found very helpful in get- 
ting products past their “sus- 
picion” stage. In the selling of 
what they call “new-fangled con- 
traptions” to farmers, especially 
through the mails, the offer to put 
~ the thing out on trial has fre- 
quently overcome the opposition to 
the sale. Many articles of ma- 
chinery, such as cream separators, 
mills, gasoline engines and incu- 
bators, have been sold on the trial 
plan. There is no question that 
the use of this method figured 
in establishing the business. of 
many of these concerns. 

The free trial plan, however, 
was found so effective that grad- 
ually the idea was overworked. 
Advertisers vied with one another 


in shouting the word “free.” So 
many extravagant claims were 
being made on every hand that 
the free trial proposition had lost 
its potency. Publications finally 
found it necessary to censor such 


copy. 
After this the free trial as a 
sales device was put on a saner 
basis. Many companies made con- 
servative trial offers, which helped 
considerably in establishing their 
reliability and in winning good- 
will for their products. When the 
war came, though, bringing as it 
finally did a generally oversold 
condition, and with it the neces- 
sity for conservation of materials 
and shipping space, the free trial 
was almost entirely abandoned. 
Now, however, the trial idea is 
again creeping back into advertis- 
ing copy. The tendency, though 
is to restrict the “free” part of it 
Experience has demonstrated that 
this is the best policy. Where th 
words “Free Trial” are played 
too glaringly, products sold this 
way do not always stay sold. Per- 
sons without a real desire for the 
goods will order out of idle cur 
osity. As a result the percent- 
age of merchandise returned was 
large, running up in some cases 
to 50 per cent. A number of aé- 
vertisers have successfully fore- 
stalled the curiosity-seeker by get- 
ting payment in advance, or at 
least part of it. This plan, or 
some modification of it, has been 
employed by a large number ol 
mail-order manufacturers. This 
method of handling the trial, how- 
ever, is being complicated by the 
freedom with which a number 0! 
manufacturers are now offering 
to sell on the instalment plan. 
The A. J. Kirstin Company, 0 
Escanaba, Mich., advertises that 
it will ship its stump puller o 
thirty days’ trial, and in addition 
allow six months to pay for it 
The Mead Cycle Company will 
give twelve months to pay. Th 
Ottawa Mfg. Company is offering 
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Who Is the Best Salesman 
of Farm Paper Space 
~ in America? 


The best farm paper space salesman in 
the country is wanted by us to succeed 
Mr. John E. Ford, our former advertis- 
ing director whose death was recently 
announced. 


The man will not only need to be a space 
salesman, but must be able to direct our 
district representatives and take entire 
charge of the advertising department. 
The matter of remuneration is secondary 
to the man himself. 


While we are trying to personally inter- 
view all those who believe they can suc- 
cessfully fill the position, we would prefer 
to have them first write to our publisher, 


Mr. R. B. Campbell. 


In the letter feel free to give us, in con- 
fidence, any information we should have. 
We will be glad to return the letters if we 
are asked to do so. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 


190 N. State Street 
CHICAGO 
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Ihe Mead Cycle Company wit 
give twelve months to pay. The 
Ottawa Mfg. Company is offering 


was found so effective that grad- 
ually the idea was overworked. 
Advertisers vied with one another 
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its log saw for cash, on trial or 
on the easy-payment plan. Such 
propositions are becoming fairly 
common in the agricultural press. 
Several houses, while making 
their offers liberal as to giving 
free trials and extending the pay- 
ments over a term of months, 
name such generous inducements 
for cash that most buyers will 
automatically decide to buy that 
way. The large general mail- 
order houses have used the free- 
trial plan scarcely at all, but have 
substituted for it the offer to take 
back instantly merchandise that is 
unsatisfactory and to return the 
money without any quibbling. 

While not figuring in the ad- 
vertising, the free trial has long 
been an important factor in sell- 
ing office appliances. The sales- 
men, in their preliminary work, 
strive only to get the machine in 
on trial. They have learned from 
experience that is the easiest way 
to make a sale. The average busi- 
ness man is not inclined to buy an 
unknown device without making 
sure that he needs it and can use 
it profitably in his work. In the 
early stages of a machine’s de- 
velopment, a very large percentage 
of these put out on trial will come 
back. A certain company informs 
us that at one time only one trial 
machine out of thirty was sold. 
Gradually, though, as the article 
becomes better known, the per- 
centage of sales increases, and 
when the machine becomes thor- 
oughly established and is accepted 
in every office as a necessity, the 
free trial grows less important as 
a factor in the selling plan. Some 
organizations are so keen to get 
their machines in on trial that 
they pay their salesmen for mak- 
ing such installations. As a rule, 
though, salesmen so thoroughly 
appreciate the sales value of a 
trial that they will fight for trial 
installations without any extra 
compensation. This is so true 
that some of the Burrough’s 
Adding Machine Company terri- 
torial salesmen paid the junior 
salesmen under them for getting 
a machine in on trial. 

To sum up, we would not hesi- 
tate to use the free trial plan in 
a mail campaign if the product 
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were of such a nature that it 
needed demonstration to be appre- 
ciated. This offer should, how- 
ever, be only incidentally emp|oyved 
as part of the sales plan, and it 
should be so restricted that per- 
sons who are not genuinely inter- 
ested in the product would not 
allowed to order on a mere whim 

We would offer a broad ‘ree- 
trial proposition only as the last 
recourse. First see if other meth- 
ods will not do just as well 
As we said on another occasion: 
“Everything is done to get goods 
into the hands of: the consumer 
with the hope that after they get 
there they will sell themselves. 
This is wrong. We hold that the 
free-trial plan is used in some 
lines where it doesn’t have to he 
used. In other lines it is used 
longer than is necessary. Some 
houses play it up more sensa- 
tionally than they are obliged t 
Many concerns give a free trial 
not because they want to, but be- 
cause their competitors do.” 

Finally, it should not be for- 
gotten that a free trial can oftet 
unsell a product as well as sell it 
Supposing a man bought a player 
piano on trial. It may take him 
months to learn to play it prop- 
erly. In the meantime, he is likely 
to lose his enthusiasm and send 
the instrument back. If the sale 
had been outright, he would have 
kept it, and after he had acquired 
the knack of operating it skil fully 
would be glad he did keep it 

The same thing applies to other 
products. Take an incubator, for 
instance. Many things can go 
wrong before the chicks are 
hatched, and the incubator will 
not be responsible, either. But the 
owner is sure to blame his care- 
lessness on the incubator. If it 
is on trial, it is not given a fair 
trial and may be returned to the 
manufacturer needlessly. 

For this reason it will often be 
discovered that what the buyer 
wants is not a free trial, but mort 
thorough instruction in operation 

In many cases it will be found 
that stronger advertising, better 
methods of cataloguing and more 
intensive selling all around, will 
make a free trial unneces ary 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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The Story of A 40z. Bottle of ? 
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claimed the oil sales- 
man, turning to the garage- 
man as he finished arranging 
i dozen 4-oz. sample oil bot- 
tles on the table. “Now pick 
out—as you claim you can— 
the bottle which contains the 
highest quality lubricating 
oil.” 


Without hesitation the 
garage Owner—an experienced 
oil man—selected a_ bottle 
filled with the glitter of liquid 
sunshine. ‘“That’s the best oil 
by a long shot,” he said with 
conviction. 


Thereupon the oil salesman 
broke the seal on the bottle, 
took out the cork and drank 
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INCORPORATED 






HERE you are!” ex. 
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“Facts Fast 
1° then 
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its sparkling contents of corn 
syrup! . 











Individual opinions, although 
based on wide experience, often 
lead business men into error. 
Surface marketing conditions are 
not always true marketing con- 
ditions. “Corn syrup” fallacies 
often fail to sugar the sales 
plums. 


Don’t be satisfied with thinking 
that your merchandising plans 
are right. Know they are right. 
Get unbiased facts from unbiased 
sources on every angle of your 
market. 


A Richards “Book of Facts,” 
made to your order, is unbiased 
to the ’nth degree. Let us tell 
you how a Richards “Book of 
Facts” is prepared. 


Ric HARDS (0, 


Est.1874 


Advertising 


NINE EAST FORTIETH ST.~ NEW YORK 


CHARDS 
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The recent debates in Washing- 
ton on immigration were sub- 
stantially the same as in previous 
Congresses. They expressed all 
the old hopes and fears; the old 
familiar arguments were used. 


But today there is hardly more 
than a trace of the old-time 
immigration. 


It used to cost no more than $30, some- 
times as little as $10, for an immigrant 
to get from Hamburg to Chicago. Now 
it costs around $130 for one to get no 
farther than New York. That extra 
$100 has caused one of the most pro- 
found changes in years in the raw ma- 
terial of America’s present and future. 


If immigration has changed—and it 
has—the average American wants to 
know how it will affect him in his in- 
dustrial and social life. It is told for 
the first time in Collier’s for May 7. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 
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Mr. R.J. Burke 


Consumer Advertising 
Would Tremendously Help 
Good Products Like These! 


ERE are a number of first class products represented in Baltimore 

by Mr. R. J. Burke of G. A. Fredericks & Co.: Trade Mark 

Ham, Sugar Loaf Pumpkin, Sugar Loaf Sweet Corn, Sugar 
Loaf Peas, Logan Brand, Goodwin’s Best Apple Butter and Best Cherry 
Preserves, Treasure Sardines, Tuna Meat, Tuna Olive Oil, Malt Syrup, 
Monogram Brand of Evaporated Apples, Sweet-Nut Jumbo Salted Pea- 
nuts, Mira Herrings, Royal Rice, Valley Hops, Arctic Evaporated Milk, 
Griggs Pure Honey and B. & G.’s Pancake & Waffle Flour. 
It seems deplorable that the manufacturers of such excellent products should, after 
giving them first class selling representation in this market, stunt their progress by 
withholding the essential support of consumer advertising. Quite true, a fair dis- 
tribution has been secured for these brands, but nothing like what they could enjoy 
were Fredericks & Co. not handicapped by the fact that these goods are practically 
unknown to the Baltimore public. 
The manufacturer who wants the bulk of Baltimore dealers to stock his goods as well 
as the bulk of Baltimore consumers to use them, and who, in other words, is after 
the BIG RETURNS that this market can yield, has got to support his merchan- 
dising with INTENSIFIED CONSUMER ADVERTISING, reaching the 
buying people direct through such channels as the city’s great Associated Press Papers, 
The NEWS and the AMERICAN, which, with more than 187,000 copies, daily 
and Sunday, will carry the message into practically every home in Baltimore and sub- 
urbs, circulating into every nook and corner of the State of Maryland and going into 
nearby portions of the adjoining States as well. 


Cultivate Baltimore intensively and it will yield abundantly! Meanwhile to those interested in 
Honey, Jams and Jellies, Syrups, Pancake Flour, Canned Milk, evaporated and condensed, 
and other Canned Food Products, we will be pleased to send a copy of the investigations we 
have made along these lines in the Baltimore market. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. x 


Ohe PaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ Z 
Eastern Representative ntative 


yoy 
150 Nassau Street a pew = First Nat’l Bank Bidg- 
New York Chicago 

Advertising Manager 
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Coca-Cola Company Uses Adver- 
tising to Help Enforce Court 
Decree 


A Constructive Effort to Broaden the Validity of Trade-Mark Rights 
by Discouraging the Use of Nicknames 


By John P. Wilder 


N December 6, 1920, the Su- 

preme Court of the United 
States granted to the Coca-Cola 
Company a decree which the com- 
pany properly regards as a very 
sweeping victory. Coca-Cola is de- 
clared to be “a single thing coming 
from a single source,” 
which “probably 
means to most per- 
sons the plaintiff’s fa- 
miliar product to be 
had everywhere rather 
than a compound of 
particular sub- 
stances.”° The name 
“Coca-Cola” has ac- 
quired a secondary 
meaning to which the 
company is entitled, 
and similar products, 
even though they may 
be made from coca 
leaves and cola nuts, 
cannot be designated 


| Atlanta, and World has learned much of 


Atlanta He gave Atlanta 


protection in the exclusive use of 
Coca-Cola as referring to that 
“single product from a single 
source.” 

All of which is final and con- 
clusive, so far as anything can be 
final and conclusive which is 


that win goodwill | 
for Atlanta 


Henry W. Grady! 
The name links Atlanta to 
he 


South Wher- 


‘| bein thisbroad 


mention lobe. Through him the Coca-Cola! 


Change your thoughts from 
the charm of Atlanta and heroes to business. The 


the South. good will of both radiates 
The Old Guard! 
They marched on an inve- where with the signature, 
sion through city after city The Coca-Cola Company, 
Atlanta, Ga” 


@ name that is @ priceless 


by names so closely <olowment 
resembling “Coca- 
Cola” as to be likely 
to mislead the ordi- 
nary purchaser. 

This, in all human 
probability, is the last 
word on the subject. 
The highest tribunal 
in the country takes 
the variegated brood 
of “cocas” and “colas” 
by the slack of the 
breeches (to speak 
metaphorically), and 
tumbles them into the 
discard. The _ pub- 
lic has a right to 
get what it expects to get, which 
is the product of the Coca-Cola 
company. And the company has 
aright to the profits which re- 
sult from the exercise of the pub- 
li’s good-will. Both the public 
and the company have a right to 


stories have we comes: 
bee ne 





LOCAL EXAMPLES OF “GOOD NAMES” 
ATLANTANS TO SAY COCA-COLA 


Unck Remus Joel 
(Chandler Harris! 
All the world knows Uncle “L. 
Re 


erages, every 
glass and every -* 
is your arms; forget your hate; bottle establishing the fact 
brothers and as of the incomparable quality 
friends,” they said. With ofan Atlanta product. Con- 
the memory of this mission —stantly winning confidenc 
—the good will on which 
Guard” is an greater businesses and 
symbol of Auanta, greater cities are based 


It is this power of a good name that makes 


Vital its protection 


Nicknames reb a great name of some of the force with which it creates o— ge 


A fa especially, always should call for Coc: 
the gentry of your drink rf Protects & good 


it wine 1 good wil for Coce-Cals tha t ie good will for Atlan 


‘THE COCA-COLA Conmany. ATLANTA Ga. 





TO TEACH 


humanly ordained. But Bill Jones 
out in Nebraska, and Hank Smith 
down in Texas, to say nothing of 
their cousins and their aunts, are 
not in the habit of adopting the 
Supreme Court Reports for light 
reading, and have never heard 
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that the nine gentlemen in black 
silk robes have handed down a 
decree for their protection. The 
tribe of Bill and Hank in general 
does not appreciate that it needs 
any protection in particular, and 
goes on right cheerfully demand- 
ing “coke” or “dope” or maybe “a 
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Products, businesses and cities win and 
hold their places with names. 
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Would you nickname Atlanta? 


* 





Would you consciously im 
of an Atlanta product with a nickname? 







WORTH OF A NAME 





shot in the arm” from the man 
behind the counter. The public’s 
habit of applying nicknames to its 
favorite beverage is doubtless 
highly complimentary, and all that, 
but it proves rather embarrassing 
when it comes to enforcing the de- 
cree of the august tribunal at 
Washington. It is under cover of 
this genial habit that the flood of 
imitators is chiefly able to thrive, 
for it is extremely difficult to 
prove that the customer who asks 
for “coke” really wants Coca- 
Cola. You may be morally certain 
that he does, and so may he; but 
on the witness stand and in the 
hands of an intelligent cross- 
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Pehnens Atlanta? 


ays trying to tie ‘em on to towns 


ev le establishing the fact of the 
incomparable quality of an Atlanta prod. 
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examiner he is likely to be about 
as helpful as a charge of TN7 in 
the kitchen stove. 

Now it is clearly obvious that 
not even the Supreme Court of 
the United States has the power 
to prevent the general public from 
applying nicknames to the obj cts 
of its affection. S:ich 
a proceeding would 
be about as succ*ss- 
ful as finding an in- 
dictment against the 
East Wind. Courts 
do not make them- 
selves ridiculous by 
attempting to do any- 
thing of the sort. Bu 
so long as the public 
habit persists with re- 
spect to Coca-Cola 
(and, be it noted, 
with respect to trade- 
marked goods in gen- 
eral), it remains a 
more or less difficult 
matter to enforce ade- 
quately the decrees 
which the courts do 
lay down. Accord- 
ingly it becomes nec- 
essary, if the full, 
hundred per cent 
benefit of the decree 
is to be secured, to 
adopt some method 
of reaching the intel- 
ligence of the general 
public, and induce 
consumers, if pos- 
sible, to stop using 
nicknames, and ask 
specifically for ex- 
actly what they ex- 
pect to receive. The Coca-Cola 
Company, therefore, is “following 
up” the court decree with a 
campaign of full-page newspaper 
advertising which attacks the nick- 
name habit forcefully and directly 
W. C. D’Arcy, president o/ the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
writes to Printers’ INK: ’ 

“This name that has been before 
the public for the last thirty-five 
years, has had to run that strange 
gamut of American _ lif:—the 
gamut of nicknames. Nothing 
this country escapes the applica- 
tion of slang. The American 
people love to nickname boy ., aml- 
mals, drinks, automobiles, cities 


Atlanta 
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1d even churches, even though 
se nicknames frequently prove 
in. urious. Applied to trade-marks, 
y strike at the very founda- 

n of good-will value. 

We have tried to shun nick- 
ames for Coca-Cola. We have 
ertised extensively the lines, 
Ask for Coca-Cola by its full 
ane; nicknames encourage sub- 
utes.” We have had some suc- 
s with that sort of advertising, 
our task remained incomplete. 
constantly find that certain 
ypes Of manufacturers seek to 
italize these nicknames and 
ch consumers through the good- 

| of Coca-Cola. , 
It occurred to us and the of- 
rs of the Coca-Cola Company 
t we might reach the consumer 
ih a new and more forceful 
ssage on the mistake of using 

nicknames. 

“It was discovered by the legal 
department of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany that all the nicknames for 
Coca-Cola that have spread to any 
extent were first applied in At- 
lanta, Ga., the home of Coca-Cola. 
Logically, then, the place to start 
in an effort to stop them was At- 
lanta. Whether it is a personality 
or a business, there is no influence 
equal to the influence that ema- 
nates from the home. 

“We prepared six pieces of copy, 
and we started the series the week 
of April 11, using each of the 
three daily papers once a week for 
six weeks. It is too early to say 
we are satisfied with the results, 
but we have ample evidence that 
we have not been dreaming and 
that we are shaping fundamentais. 

he facts are that we have at- 
tracied the attention of those who 
think, and we have not missed the 
men and women who read while 
they run. 

“Ve do not claim any particular 
visin in the matter, but we do 
belic ve we have added a construc- 
tive page to the lexicon of trade- 
mars, that we have helped to 
fort) y good-will as an asset in 
the . evelopment of business.” 

A. may be seen from the repro- 
ductions, the copy is particular in 
its a) peal to the locality, and does 
not xo into legal technicalities, 
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which would not be widely under- 
stood anyway. But as Mr. D’Arcy 
says, the experiment represents a 
really constructive effort to 
broaden the validity of the Su- 
preme Court decree, and it should 
prove suggestive to other manu- 
facturers who are troubled with 
the nickname habit. 


National Portland Cement 
Account with Fred M. 


Randall Co. 

The Fred M. Randall Company, De- 
troit, has secured the accounts of the 
National Portland Cement Company, of 
that city, and of the Northern Theatre 
Company, of Highland Park, Mich. 

A list of business papers is now 
being made up for the National Port- 
land Cement Company. A newspaper 
pevertiaing campaign will be undertaken 
ater. 

A list of Michigan daily papers is 
being made for a campaign for the 
Northern Theatre Company. 

The Randall agency is sending out 
orders to women’s publications and to 
mail-order publications for a fall cam- 
paign for the World’s Star Knitting 
Company, Bay City, Mich. 


Stamping Company to 
Advertise 

The international Stamping Company, 
Chicago, is planning a business paper 
and direct-mail campaign in the interest 
of its tire carrier. Copy will be placed 
by the Hertz-Hadley Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. Another ac- 
count Ps secured by Hertz-Hadley is 
that of the Francis Cropper Company, 
Chicago, maker of “Rasbo,” a_ soft 
drink. Newspapers and direct-mail will 
be used. 


Three New Accounts with 
Pittsburgh Agency 


_The Richard S. Rauh Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has secured the adver- 
tising accounts of Bennett, Hollander & 
Lewis, makers of “Stag” trousers; Alex- 
ander Gallerani Co., manufacturer of 
“Wheat Buds,” and the Englert Manu- 
facturing Company, maker of “‘Dragon” 
storage batteries. All of these com- 
panies are located in Pittsburgh. 


Simplex Heating Account with 
Seaman 


The Simplex Heating Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has placed its advertising 
account with Frank Seaman, Inc. 

The Simplex company’ manufactures 


a number of electrical stoves and 
ranges, as well as other electrical heat- 
ing apparatus. An extensive advertis- 
ing campaign will follow a merchandis- 
ing survey. 
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New Gillette Razor to Be 
Marketed and Advertised 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company 
will put a “new improved Gillette Safety 
Razor” on the market this month and 
will advertise the new product nation 
ally. In newspaper copy the company 
has already said “On May 16 the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company will an- 
nounce a new triumph of American in 
ventive genius.” 

The leading features of the new razor 
are given as follows (1) Fulcrum 
Shoulder; (2) Gonshendion Cap; (3) 
Adjustable Short Flexure; (4) Chan 
nelled Guard, and (5) Micrometric Pre- 
cision. ; 

Concerning these features the Gil- 
lette company has sai 

“The fulcrum b wane PO and over- 
hanging cap provide straight edges act 
ing on the blade to produce an ad- 
justable short flexure, which results in 
a straight and extremely rigid shaving 
edge in all positions of adjustment. 

“The channeled guard underlying the 
adjustable blade edge enables the ad 
justment to be changed without sen 
sibly altering the angle at which the 
razor is held in shaving, and also leaves 
the entire edge free to the beard while 
guarded from the face. 

“All parts are made with micrometric 
precision in strict conformity with 
measurements determined by Gillette 
technical experts after exhaustive re 
search and thousands of shaving tests. 

“As a result of these new features, 
the new improved Gillette Safety Razor 
is the finest shaving instrument ever 
produced. The distinctive diamond 
knurling is used exclusively on the new 
improves Gillette Safety Razor.” 

prices of the new razor will 
range from $5 to $75. The blades used 
in the razors at present on the market 
will be used in the new razor. 





Sales Manager for Sharon 
Pressed Steel Co. 

Russell B. Reid, for several years 
past with the Edw. R. Ladew Co. as 
assistant sales manager, has been made 
manager of sales for the Sharon 
Pressed Steel Company, of Sharon, Pa., 
manufacturer of motor car frames, in- 
dustrial trucks and pressed steel auto- 
mobile parts. Mr. Reid will direct the 
sales of the company from the New 
York office. 





Willard Fairchild Joins Hoyt’s 
Service 


Willard Fairchild has joined Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc., New York, as art direc- 
tor. He was previously connected with 
the Amsden ‘Studios, of Cleveland, as 
supervisor of production and layouts. 
Previous to this Mr. Fairchild served 
as art director of Fuller & Smith. He 
did free-lance work in New York for 
a number of years. 














Ruggles Motor Truck Co. 
Appoints McKinney Agenc, 
The organization of the Ruggles Mot 

Truck Co., Saginaw, Mich., incor 

rated with a capitalization of $2,000, 

has been completed. 

Frank W. Ruggles, who was forme: 
president and general manager of 
Republic Motor Truck Co., Alma, Mi 
is president of the new company. 

The other officers are: 

W. J. Wickes, vice-president; Ezra 
Smith, secretary; Walter C. Hill, tre 
urer, and Charles T. Kerry, assist 
treasurer. 

The McKinney Company, Chicago, 
been selected to handle the advertis 
account of the Ruggles Company, 
will inaugurate an Siverticing campai 
in which national periodicals and _ne 
papers will be used, in the near fut. 

The ‘Ruggles Company expects to h. 
its first truck models ready for show 
in July. 











Big Increase in Orange-Crush 


Advertising 
The Orange-Crush Company of ( 
cago has completed final plans for 
1921 advertising campaign and is 


nouncing them to its trade in a cir 


cular letter. The campaign, which w 


be placed by the William D. McJunk 

Advertising Company, is the largest 
and most elaborate the company ever 
has had, the appropriation being muc! 
in excess of the large amount spent 
last year. Copy will appear in new 
papers in every territory where the com 


pany has secured sufficient distributic 
to justify it and also in twenty-thr 
general periodicals. One interesting « 
parture will be two poster oh 


each lasting thirty days, in practica ally 


every city and town of any importa 
in the United States and Canada 











Waldemar Kaempffert Made 


Officer of Logan Agency 


Waldemar Kaempffert, editor 
Popular Science Monthly and forn 
managing editor of the Scientific 


ican, has been elected a_vice-presider 


and director of Thomas F. Logan, ]: 
advertising agency, of New York. 


Kaempffert has served for twenty-fot 


years on the two publications nat 
His successor as editor of Pop 
Science Monthly has not yet beer 
nounced. 






Shipping Board Campaign in 
Country Newspapers 


The Advertising Agencies Cor 
tion, New York, plans to send 
copy to country weekly and daily new 


papers for a United States Shi 
Board campaign within a short 
It is expected that some 8,000 cor 
newspapers will be used in this 
paign, which will cover a peri 
three months. 
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“In Philadelphia Nearly everybody Daily circulation Over a 
treads The Bulletin” half million copies 
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» A club for every 
- shot 






wags 4 MOST any duffer can 
\ swing around the course 
with a single club, dub- 
bing drives, lifting fairway divots 
and bringing home a century- 
mark or more for final score. 
But the finished golfer needs a 
club for every shot—a studied 
judgment of approach or putt 
before the club is chosen. 


Likewise, in advertising, upon the 
selection of the proper mediums 
depends the test of judgment— 
the difference between the listless 
layman and the efficient expert. 
The results of advertising—!ike 
results in golf—are marked by 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, !NC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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the choosing of the proper tool 
and then its skilful use. 


F:om among the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers you can hand-pick 
prospective clients in each important 
field—you can aim and direct 
ycur message at a massed buying 
power along well controlled and 
tested lines—and better still, you 
have a source of facts and figures 
to back your ability as to choice 
and judgment as to fields. Both 
advertiser and agent alike can con- 
fidentially obtain our help with- 
out obligation to the Association 
or its individual members. 


— 
ad 


a @ s > 
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& Ra 


Mc nber of The Associ- 
led Business Papers, 
Inc. , means proven cir- 
culecions, PLUS the 
high. t standards in all 
epartments. 


Hesdquarters 220 West 42d Street 


53 different fields of 
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Balloons 


Fill a toy balloon with air. It will expand to 
its natural size. 

Puff harder and harder, blow it larger and 
larger until it reaches the point where air pressure 
becomes too great. 

What happens ? 

It bursts. 

Exactly what happened to the manufacturer’s 
market. 

A short time back everyone was making money. 
Everyone was spending it. Credit was easy 
capital plentiful. Sales rose to undreamed-of 
heights, and industries were swollen beyond all 
healthy proportions. 

And then what happened. Exactly what would 
happen to such a market. It broke. 

But mark this: it was an artificial market that 
burst—not a natural one. The abnormal demand 
could not last. A normal demand is still there 
and always will be there. But it must be strength- 
ened, stabilized, encouraged. 

Through advertising—advertising concentrated 
on a natural, steady market, where normal de- 
mand can be created and sustained. 

You can find just such a market in Chicago 
where The Daily News, with a circulation exceed. 
ing 400,000 daily, delivers you a healthy, respon- 
sive, steady market among over 1,200,000 buyers 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Promoting a Tasting Campaign on 
a National Scale 


W.lch Grape Juice Co. Asking Grocers to Give Customers Taste of 
Grapelade “On the House” 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


pel! it strange that old-time, 
ntensified sales methods were 
no! more extensively used in get- 
ting rid of the “frozen” inven- 
tories that have been blocking the 
path of business for the last year? 
The public was supposed to be on 
a buying strike. Well, it was, but 
I have never yet seen the con- 
sumer so set against purchasing 
that she would not respond to a 
sale, A sale, legitimately and 
energetically conducted, in a spec- 
tacular manner if necessary, will 
always move goods. I have re- 
peatedly seen a mountain of badly 
assorted merchandise, of dubious 
vintage, quickly converted into 
cash by the use of aggressive sales 
methods. 

True enough, the sale has been 
in bad repute because of its wide- 
spread abuse in years gone by. 
The sale was regarded as putting 
merchandising too much on the 
price plane. It neglected the many 
reasons why people should buy 
and put most of the emphasis on 
price, on cheapness rather than 
on quality or utility. 

Nevertheless, the sale is a legiti- 
mate device, when there is a real 
reason for it, and the values offered 
are genuine. Of course sales of 
this kind have been held rather 
widely during the past year, but in 
view of the quantity of merchan- 
dise to be moved, isn’t it surpris- 
ing that more manufacturers have 
not fostered campaigns of this 
character? 
is a mistake to assume that a 
sale need put all its stress on 
price. A sale is really a drive, in 
which several selling methods may 
be concentrated toward the ac- 
comnlishment of a certain end. 
Advertising, direct-mail, window 
displays, store arrangements, dem- 
ontiations and sampling can all 
be used in focusing the attention of 
buy ors on the goods that are being 
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pushed. By the use of these 
methods or a combination of any 
two of them, the usual turnover of 
a product can be vastly accelerat- 
ed. This can be done anytime, 
whether there is a buyers’ strike 
on or not. People are never hang- 
ing on to their purses so tightly 
that they will not answer to a 
sense appeal. 


LAST YEAR’S EXPERIMENT WAS SUC- 
CESSFUL 


The Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany is working on these prin- 
ciples in a Grapelade tasting cam- 
paign, which it has_ recently 
started. The same plan was tried 
on a wide scale last year, and 
turned out so well that it is being 
undertaken again this year even 
more extensively. The parapher- 
nalia of the campaign consists of a 
demonstration outfit and two dis- 
plays, one for the window and an- 
nother for the tasting table in the 
store. The demonstration is self- 
operating—that is, it is a help- 
yourself-affair. The retailer sets 
a table prominently in his place of 
business. On it are spread invit- 
ingly a few paper doilies, four 
glasses of the products being dem- 
onstrated, a pile or two of book- 
lets, a number of spoons, a glass 
bowl of Grapelade, and in the 
back, dominating the exhibit, is a 
sign reading: 


“Help yourself 
to a Taste of 
Welch’s Grapelade.” 


The window display ties up 
with the demonstration inside and 
invites passersby to “Come In. 
Help Yourself to a Taste of 
Grapelade To-day.” 

A letter, telling about the dem- 
onstration, has been sent to every 
grocer and delicatessen in the 
country, rated $1,000 or over, total- 
ing 110,000. The letter referred to, 
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which contains an illustration of 
both the window and tasting dis- 
plays, reads: 

“Let Welch help shoulder your 
merchandising load by sending 
you a demonstration outfit and 
two handsome displays for table 
and window. All you need are a 
table, a dish, a jar of Grapelade, 
some crackers, if you like—and 
enough stock to fill the sales you'll 
make. 

“Take a fifteen-ounce jar out of 
stock. We'll send you forty cents 
for it, if you'll return the slip 
that will be included with the dis- 
play we’re expecting you to re- 
quest on the enclosed card. 

“Were you in on the Grapelade 
Tasting Demonstration held by re- 
tailers in every state last spring? 
If so, maybe you wrote us one of 
the many letters that told us what 
a success it was. 

“This year you'll find many 
more folks interested in tasting 
‘the pure grape spread.’ And that’s 
all that’s necessary — Grapelade 
sells on taste. 

“The big thing now is to keep 
stocks moving by concentrating on 
well-known lines, isn’t it? All 
right; folks have the money to buy 
the things they really want and, 
now that they can get ’em again, 
they’re looking for their favorite 
brands—like Welch’s. 

“What an opportunity for you 
to tickle your customers’ palates 
with Grapelade! Home-made pre- 
serves are low on the family pan- 
try shelf; your customers will be 
delighted to stock up with this 
pure-fruit-and-sugar spreuJ. The 
whole grapes, juice and all—all 
but skins, seeds and acid crystals 
—go into Grapelade. 

“The sooner we get your order 
to go ahead, the sooner you're go- 
irig to make more money out of 
Grapelade.” ; 

A tasting or sampling counter is 
not a new thing in grocery stores. 
Progressive grocers are always 
demonstrating some food in this 
manner. They frequently open a 
package of preserves, of canned 
goods, of cheese or something 
else, and let their customers have 
a taste “on the house.” A large 
percentage of the persons who 
take a taste, place an order for 
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the product. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, very few grocers follow out 
this plan systematically. Maeny 
salesmen have promoted this icea 
by talking it to retailers at every 
opportunity. For example, C. K. 
Woodbridge, when he was on ‘he 
road for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company before he worked him- 
self up to the sales manager's 
desk, used to tell every grocer he 
called on how he could make his 
pickles, sardines, jellies, cheese 
and all foods of that sort move 
faster. “Put a table up in front 
of the store,” he would advise, 
“cover it with oilcloth or paper 
napkins. Open a can of sardines, 
a glass of jelly, and a jar of 
pickles into some saucers. Then 
open a box of crackers and invite 
your customers to make them- 
selves a sandwich. Keep changing 
the articles on display so as to pre- 
serve the novelty of the idea, and 
I don’t think you will find any 
stickers hereafter among the arti- 
cles thus demonstrated.” 

It is good that the Welch Grape 
Juice Company is promoting this 
idea on a national scale. Because 
of the effort, thousands of grocers 
will discover the effectiveness of 
tasting demonstrations, and per- 
haps will be induced to add the 
plan permanently to their sure-fire 
sales: methods. 





E. R. Weadon Returns to But- 
terick Publishing Company 
E. R. Weadon, who for the last two 

years has been with the Leslie-] udge 

Company, has joined the Eastern ad- 

vertising staff of the Butterick Pub- 

lishing Company, New York, and will 
represent The Delineator and The De- 
signer in New York. Prior to his 
association with the Leslie-Judge com: 
pany he was advertising manager of 
he Christian Herald, New York. and 
before that was for three years with 
the Butterick Company. 





Prindle Account with Joseph 
Richards Agency 


The Frank M. Prindle Co., New 
York, has appointed the Joseph Rich- 
ards Company, of that city, its «dver- 
tising agent. The Prindle comp:.y is 
the sole American distributor the 
“Violet” line of toilet requisites, made 
in Paris by Maison Violet. Plas: for 
a spring and summer campaign have 
been completed and the lists for these 
campaigns are already made uw; 
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Advertising Puts Over Women’s 


Coats in Men’s Stores 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Experiment Makes Good, Although Conditi: 
Delay Full Fruition 


he the June 24, 1920, issue of 
Printers’ INK appeared an 
article telling how Hart Schaffner 
& Marx had decided to try the 
revolutionary experiment of sell- 
ing women’s coats in men’s cloth- 
ing stores. Readers have expressed 
an interest regarding the outcome 
and Printers’ Ink has sought in- 
formation on the subject from 
C. W. Chapin, advertising man- 
ager of that clothing manufactur- 
ing concern. 

“Conditions in the clothing busi- 
ness, as you well know, have been 
upset for several months,” Mr. 
Chapin said. “In fact, they began 
getting that way shortly after we 
launched this women’s coat idea 
last summer. Wool was hard to 
get. Labor was unsettled. For 
these reasons the women’s coat 
proposition has not had a chance to 
work out as we expected it would 
—and as we know it will. We 
made good progress—fully as sat- 
isfactory as anyone could expect 
under the circumstances. When 
things get right again we are 
going after this thing vigorously. 
We are sure it will get across.” 

“Do the retail clothiers show 
any hostility?” Mr. Chapin was 
asked. 

“Not at all,” he asserted. “On 
the contrary, they show much in- 
terest and are willing to consider 
the novel idea on its merits. But 
of course we .cannot expect uni- 
versal overnight acceptance of 
such a radical departure. It is 
something that calls for educa- 
tional work. The dealer must be 
shown. We expect to carry out 
the educational process by means 
of advertising.” 

The selling talk brought to bear 
by Hart Schaffner & Marx when 
the idea was launched was that 
the retail clothier had a great po- 
tential asset in the habit of women 
in visiting this store to buy articles 
for members of their families. It 
was argued that by _ stocking 
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women’s coats of sensible, all-t! 
year patterns he could not o 
sell the women who habitu: 
buy other things from his st 
but could bring in other wom 
In this way the sale of wome 
coats could help his regular st 
and vice versa. 

The company’s experience 
been that the dealer was susc 
tible to this kind of argument : 
quickly saw the advantages 1! 
could accrue to him. As a resu 
women’s coats have been stock 
in a number of men’s clothing 
stores and will be in many more if 
Hart Schaffner & Marx’s present 
plans work out. 

In cases where the clothing man 
is not interested the department 
stores and women’s stores 
given an opportunity to stock the 
coats. Stores of the latter classes 
showed much interest in the coats 
because they were not strictly sea- 
sonable. The firm is finding a 
favorable reception for its asser- 
tion that through selling coats of 
this type in which the seasonable 
style consideration is not predomi- 
nant the retailer can be assured 
of better profits—being spared 
the necessity of slashing his prices 
at the end of the season so as not 
to be caught with unsalable goods. 


are 


Therkildson Joins Critchfield 
W. F. Therkildson, 


formefly head of 
the division of agriculture of N. W 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, has become a 
vice-president of the advertising agency 
of Critchfield & Co., with headquarters 
at Chicago. He was for many years 
advertising manager of W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co., Philadelphia, and before that 
with the Storrs & Harrison Con 

nursery house of Painesville, O. 


Maurice S. Cohan has resign as 
advertising manager of the Package 
Sales Corporation, South Bend, Ind.. 
and has engaged in business for himself 
in that city under the name of the 
Better Processed Letters Service. He 
will supervise the advertising the 
Package Sales Corporation for the ba 
ance of 1921. 
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There is something 
tangible about 
News dealer influence 














Keeping the Indianapolis 
retailer sold on advertising 


HE FIRST PAGE of the official retail 

grocers’ publication in Indiana carries 
regularly a message on advertising from 
The News. This is. but ove of the many 
ways in which the Indianapolis * Radius 
retailers are being constantly reminded of 
the fact that it pays them to concentrate 
selling efforts on News advertised merchan- 
dise. The key to distribution in Indianapolis 
is newspaper advertising. 


Write for 1921 Indianapolis Radius Book 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 








USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Col. House 


is on his way to 
Europe for the 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


Col. E. M. House sailed for Europe 
recently. This is his second visit to 
old world capitals as a member of the 
editorial staff of the Public Ledger and 
as an observer and advisor toits Foreign 
News Service. 


Col. House has a basis for inside knowl- 
edge of European affairs such as is 
possessed by no other living American, 
and which is reflected in the high 
character of Ledger Foreign News. 


PUBLIC 


The staff of the Public Ledger has been called ‘‘perhaps as brilliant 
an array of notable journalists and publicists as any single new-s 
paper has ever brought together.”’ 
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igh papers throughout the United 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 








Costly Market Surveys 
Yours Upon Request 


Three more comprehensive market surveys, 
prepared by The Journal, are now ready : 
for distribution. They cover Flavoring 
Extracts, Salad Dressings and Baking a 
Powders. 


Interested manufacturers and advertising i 
agencies can obtain their copies now. These p 
surveys give information that would ne- b 
cessitate great expense and delay even if it 
were possible to secure such facts elsewhere. ti 
Important sales data is furnished on these 
and many other points. 
—all brands represented — percentage of business s( 
in Milwaukee. done on leading brands. m 
— the demand for brands m 


— the fastest sellers. 
by name. ni 


—prices of brands sold —co-operation given by 
in Milwaukee. Milwaukee retailers. th 


In addition, a thorough analysis of the pt 
Retail Grocery Trade in Milwaukee is pt 
offered in each survey. Send for your ch 
copies. You will find they have great 
value. Yet they cost you nothing. 


The Milwaukee Journal {| ° 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mer. th 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. - 
Special Representatives tin 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Newspaper Publishers Meet in 
Annual Session 


Inportant Topics Discussed at Meeting of American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association 


] BOR, newsprint and advertis- 
_4 ing rates were the three sub- 
jets that loomed largest in the 
discussions before the American 
Nu wspaper Publishers Association, 

ch held its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, April 27, 28 and 29. 

\s regards the first subject, the 
association went on record as be- 
ing against reduction of the hours 
constituting a day’s work below 
forty-eight hours. 

\ resolution regarding news- 
print recommended that members 
be not stampeded into purchases 
on the spot market or under con- 
tract by selling threats and predic- 
tions of higher prices, strikes, etc. 

\s regards the much-debated 
differential between local and na- 
tional advertising rates, the as- 
sociation recommended that its 
members “oppose as far as local 
conditions make possible the move- 
ment to secure the acceptance of 
national advertising as local busi- 
ness at local rates.” 

Another resolution urged that 
the Government continue to re- 
quire circulation statements from 
publishers and that in case of dis- 
pute about the returns some Gov- 
ernment agency should make a re- 
cneckK, 

Regarding agency recognition, it 
was recommended that members 
yf the association, except in local 
cases, be requested not to recog- 
nize advertising agents until they 
have been passed upon by the 
AN. P. A. 

It was also resolved that the Six 
Point League of New York and 
the Chicago Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives Association and other 
organizations of special representa- 
tives or employees should discon- 
tinue passing upon credits and 
making suggestions or recommen- 
dations for recognition of advertis- 
we gencies, and that members of 
the 
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instruct their special agents and 
employees to confine making rec- 
ommendations to their publishers 
individually. 

These were some of the most 
important matters upon which the 
association took action. Outside 


of these, the event which attracted 





T. R. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 


most attention was the speech of 
Postmaster-General Will H. Hays, 
who pledged himself to see that 
second-class mail was delivered on 
time and who declared that “we are 
going to get along together and 
do the right thing” in matters re- 
lating to classification, rates, etc. 
He also aroused enthusiasm when 
he declared that “it is no part of 
the primary duty of the Post Office 
Department to act as a censor of 
the press,” but that it existed as 
“an institution for service.” 

The first day’s session was 
opened by the address of the presi- 
dent, T. R. Williams, of the Pitts- 
burgh Press. Referring to present 
newspaper problems, he said they 
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could be boiled down to a phrase: 
“abnormally high cost of produc- 
tion.” Said he: 


Certain industries, especially some 
that profited immensely through the 
war and the boom period, have tried to 
solve this problem by simply closing 
down their plants and waiting until 
costs of production decrease. This, nat- 
urally, the newspaper cannot do, even 
if it thought it the best policy. Neces- 
sarily a continuous business, the news- 
paper must meet the problem in both 
its branches—materials and labor. And 
without trespassing on the complete re- 
ports to be made on Labor and News- 
print by your committees, permit me to 
point to the fact that “while daylight 
is ahead we are not out of the woods,” 
that the average contract price of news- 
print for the first six months of this 
year is higher than the average con- 
tract price for last year, and that labor 
is at its very highest point known in 
the newspaper business, with further 
increases granted in some scales re- 
ported in the past sixty days. These 
are the conditions that prompted an 
experienced publisher recently to pre- 
dict that many newspapers will become 
bankrupt this year unless they devise 
means of securing additional revenues. 

While the outlook in the newsprint 
market may be regarded as improving 
from the publisher’s viewpoint, it has 
been pointed out that the market may 
become demoralized to such an extent 
that, later in the year, some publishers 
may be tempted to make reductions in 
subscription or advertising rates and 
throw down the bars to all the old- 
time wasteful practices and bad busi- 
ness methods, the abolishment of which 
has been the chief constructive advan- 
tage gained during the war and the 
newsprint manipulations of 1920. These 
advantages must not be surrendered for 
any temporary fluctuations in costs. 
Labor conditions will certainly occupy 
much of your time during this conven- 
tion, and while it is generally admitted 
that labor costs will remain probably 
permanently higher than before the war, 
it is also generally believed, due to the 
trend of conditions everywhere, that 
further advances are unwarranted and 
that wage reductions, with no reduction 
in working hours, are now in order in 
returning to normal. Your calm de- 
liberations are challenged by this con- 
dition. 

In considering it, we must not lose 

sight of the fundamental principle that 
recessions in wages can only be based 
upon the increased purchasing power 
of the dollar, in order not to lower 
the higher standard of living that labor 
has so deservedly earned: Continued 
raising of the standard of living of the 
wage earners is essential to national ad- 
vancement. 
_ Higher costs of production which are 
likely never to recede to the low point 
of some years ago, and the necessity of 
conservation of natural resources indi- 
cate a trend toward smaller and (let 
us hope) better newspapers in the 
future, with correspondingly higher 
subscription and advertising rates. 
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Among other topics, Mr. Oth 
liams also told of the fight n ary 
for the passage in the New \ New 
Legislature of the Meyer-Martin {J abo: 
bill “in combating Bolshevism, so- 
vietism and syndicalism in the 
photo-engraving trade.” 

“Against this un-American prin- 
ciple,” he said, “must be directed 
the entire strength of your associ- 
ation and that of every publisher 
individually.” 

The manager’s report showed a 
total membership on December 3}, 
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1920, of 552, with 540 active mem 
bers and twelve associates, against 
a total membership a year before 
of 509. m< 

The report of the Paper Com- 
mittee declared that eighty-five 
newspapers in seventeen major 
cities show a loss of advertising 
for the first three months of this 
year as compared with the same 
period of last year of 20,859,306 
agate lines. The report went on to 





say: Ta’ 

“This is no time for publishers Pe 
to yield to the importunitics of “s 
various advertisers and advertising N 
agents to reduce advertising rates. set 
Production costs have not as yet = 
diminished. The labor scales, both fe 
directly and indirectly, have in- ro 


creased and continue to increase. 
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t year ’s average. 


er costs continue either station- 
or show an upward trend. 
sprint on contract averaging 
ut five and one-half cents for 


2) now averages six cents for 


first six months of this year, 
in increase of $10 per ton over 
This candition 
ild make it patent to all that, 
1 the reduction in volume of 
rtising, publishers who yield 
he clamor for reduction of ad- 


‘rtising rates may be confronted 


serious difficulties. 
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“As postal rates are scheduled 


co 


or further increase on July 1st, it 


bvious that subscription rates 
not be lowered without en- 
ng further loss.” 
he report of the Conservation 
lution Committee told of the 
sprint conservation methods 
ted last year. “Thé two most 
rally put into effect,” it said, 
e the increase in the selling 
and increase in advertising 
s, besides an increase in the 
ntage of advertising as com- 
d to news matter.” 
1e report of the Committee on 
onal Forest Resources dis- 
ed the introduction of the 
| bill in Congress, looking to a 
‘al legislative programme of 
rvation and_ reforestation. 
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The report said: 

“It is the opinion of your Com- 
mittee that this matter is of such 
importance it should receive the 
early and active support of every 
member. It is quite certain a large 
part of the present high price of 
newsprint may be attributed to the 
rapidly diminishing stands of pulp 
wood in the Lake and Eastern 
States. While the paper market 
has notably softened in recent 
months, and will doubtless go still 
lower, it seems equally certain that 
with the return of normal condi- 
tions the price of print will again 
tend to rise owing to the fact that 
the stands of timber are being con- 
stantly reduced and that the circle 
of distance from the mills is con- 
stantly widening. This situation 
will steadily grow worse for many 
years and even if a national pol- 
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icy of reforestation were in full 
effect at this moment it would 
take many years to bring about a 
growth sufficient to make us even 
partially independent of foreign 
sources of supply. Unless we act 
with energy and persistence in this 
matter, the necessary legislation 
will be long in coming.” 

The report of the Special Stand- 
ing Committee dealt with labor 


TATL” 





ature, with correspondingly 
subscription and advertising rates. 
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controversies. Regarding the move- 
ment to reduce working hours it 


id: 

“There has been much interest 
by members of the Association in 
the forty-four-hour week move- 
ment, and a great deal of corre- 
spondence respecting it. Publish- 
ers have been reminded of the 
resolutions against reducing hours, 
adopted at the 1920 Convention of 
the Association and told that In- 
ternational Unions would not at- 
tempt to force reductions in news- 
paper mechanical departments, but 
would no doubt insist that job de- 
partments of newspapers accept 
forty-four hours on May first, in 
instances where local contracts do 
not extend beyond that date. Com- 
mercial shop employers, by a very 
great majority, are unalterably op- 
posed to reducing hours and there 
is no doubt that in many cities 
strikes will occur in, commercial 
shops and also in job departments 
of newspapers on May 1. Many 
publishers having job departments 
have stated they will close those 
departments for the time being at 
least if union men do not work 
forty-eight hours after May 1. 
Reports received indicate that only 
four members of the A. N. P. A. 
have accepted the forty-four-hour 
week during the year, and in one 
instance it was because of an arbi- 
tration award. In one other case 
a member formerly having forty- 
eight hours agreed to forty-five.” 

The report of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising was also submitted. This 
appeared in substance in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK. 

The seventh annual luncheon of 
the Bureau took place at noon the 
same day. William F. Rogers, of 
the Boston Transcript, chairman of 
the committee in charge, acted as 
toastmaster. He introduced Wil- 
liam A. Thomson, director of the 
Bureau, who summarized the work 
of the past year. Other speakers 
were Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, and E, J. Cat- 
tell, statistician of the city of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mr. Sisson said, among other 
things : 


“If the period of deflation 


higher 
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creased and continue to increase. 
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through which we are passing has 
taught our business men anything 
it should have impressed upon 
them the absolute necessity for 
adequate financial reserves to take 
care of the ‘lean’ years that ({ol- 
low the ‘fat’ years. Many busi- 
ness interests have depended ioo 
much on the banks in the last year 
to meet exceptional situations, be- 
cause those interests did not have 
foresight to create a sufficient sur- 
plus for just such exigencies as oc- 
curred and were long fore- 
shadowed.” 

Mr. Cattell pointed out that the 
savings of the American people 
during the war were $12,000,000,- 
000, and that improved production 
added another twelve billion, mak- 
ing twenty-four billion in all. “Let 
us think of these things when we 
talk about our war debts and our 
heavy obligations,” he said. 

On, Thursday several important 
resolutions were passed, one deal- 
ing with newsprint prices and an- 
other with attempts by labor unions 
to fix prices of products. 


A RESOLUTION ON NEWSPRINT 
PRICES 


The former read in part as 
follows: 

“Whereas, Production of news- 
print has been largely increased 
during the past six months by the 
starting of fourteen new machines, 
increasing the available tonnage to 
about 700 tons per day in the 
United States and Canada; and 

“Whereas, Your European news: 
print is largely adding to the pres- 
ent available supply in the United 
States ; and 

“Whereas, The consumption of 
newsprint in the same period has 
substantially decreased, with the 
result that, in the opinion of your 
committee, the present supply on 
the American Continent is largely 
in excess of the present consump- 
tion ; and 

“Whereas, In the opinion of 
your committee newsprint con- 
sumption in the year 1921 will con- 
tinue at a substantially lower level 
than the consumption in the year 
1920; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the present 

(Continued on page 153) 
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. ta Terre Haute Railroad 


t : Employes Receive Annual 
yen Wage of $6,500,000.00 


Ss, De- 
t have : —_," . a 
 sur- Railroads are a big factor in the growth of Terre 


as oc- Haute; five steam trunk lines and two interurbans 
fore- have had a wonderful influence in building Terre 
at the Haute’s industries, and, in addition, employ an army 
people of 5,500 workers who make Terre Haute their home 
0,000,- and whose spending power is some $6,500,000.00 


ction yearly. 


























, mak- : ‘ 
. “Let These railroads tap every nook and corner of Terre 
ey - Haute’s trade territory, giving a freight and passen- 
i] 0 


ger service seldom found in a city of its size. They 
ortant carry into the city each year 1,500,000 tons. of 
» deal- freight, and 1,700,000 tons of outgoing freight; this 
nd an- is exclusive of an incoming freight of 1,200,000 tons 
ees of coal for Terre Haute consumption. 


INT For a city of 70,000 to develop such an activity in 
transportation means an intensity that comes of 
art as volume, featured by diversity and stability. It 
proves all the more the stability of this city’s 
— $500,000,000.00 annual business. Terre Haute is 
on fortunate in its transportation facilities, and these 
chines, railroads are fortunate in serving such a rich and 
age to diversified territory. 

. = National advertisers will do well to write for an 
| news analysis of this territory which has been prepared 
€ pres- by The Terre Haute Star, the dominating news-. 
United paper of this section. The Terre Haute Star, The 
ion of Muncie Star and The Indianapolis Star offer to dis- 
od has criminating advertisers the most effective and least 
th the expensive method of covering this territory. They 


U r 
2 i compose 


largely 
ysump- 


“I | The Star League of Indiana 


E  con- The Greatest Combination of Quality 
il] coe: Circulation in Indiana. 

r icve 
1e year Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
. Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicage 
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EW YORK buys 15,000,000 mops each year. The 

Massasoit Company, makers of Masco Mops, 

won their part of this potential by a radical change in 
trade custom and aggressive merchandising. 


*First they took Masco Mops out of the bulk goods 
class, put them in neat packages easily handled, dis- 
played, identified. Then they sought grocery instead 
of hardware outlets to reach women buyers. Next, 
because package mops were new to grocers, intensive 
missionary work was planned. 


The Merchandising Service Department of the 
EveninG Journat called on 4584 Grocers, told them 
of the coming advertising campaign, visualized the 
consumer effect resulting in dealer sales and helped 
break down buying resistance. 


Masco salesmen followed with JourNAL routed lists 
and opened over 1500 new accounts 


before a line of advertising appeared ! 
As soon as Masco Mops were shipped JourNat Field 
Men put up 1066 Window Displays, and when 
EvENING JouRNAL advertising began to tell more than 
1,250,000 people that they could order Masco Mops 
with next day’s groceries, distribution was doubled. 
Read what the Massasoit Company thinks of the results: 


150,000 calls by this Merchandising Service This 
made since Department contracting dealers 


January, 1920 for JOURNAL advertised goods. 
LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


THE NEW YOR 


( Member Audit Bu 
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The MASCO PRODUCTS 
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276 Fifth Avenue, New York March 17, 1921, 
ye in Fab Lengua t008 
ods 

. Mr, William G. Hobson, Manager, 
dis- Merchandising Service Department, 

New York Evening Journal, 

Lead 2 Columbus Circle, New York, NY 

ext, Dear Mr, Hobson, 

Sive As the initial sales work and advertising .campaign on 
the MASCO PACKAGE MOP has been in effect for several weeks, we 
wish to take the opportunity of commending you on the efficiency 
of your Merchandising Department. The assistance this Depart- 

} ment afforded us in supplying additions to our sales force 
the - from time to time, together with the aid rendered by the depart- 
h ment's field force, helped us greatly in securing excellent 
em contact with the dealers and resulted in our opening in the 
] neighborhood of 1,500 outlets, prior to the start of our adver- 
the tising, Our distribution today is about double this amount. 

Iped The maps of the various territories, routed liste, 
etc,, were instrumental in helping our sales force tc cover the 
territories thoroughly in a short space of time. 

li 7 The results obtained are especially commendable in 

ists view of the fact that this distribution was obtained in an ex- 
tirely new field, 

We are nor formulating plans for @ continuation of 
our advertising campaign and we might add, we are counting on 
enlisting your further aid in making our sales drive on MASCO 

" MOPS a complete success from every angle, 

lek Very truly yours, 

hen 

han Wa 

flops ; i, 

led. 

its: BCS/HR 

vice : . 

' This service is offered free to JOURNAL What is your 

tiers ° : _ 

r advertisers. Write to Advertising De- sales problem 

oas. ° . 

partment, 2 Columbus Circle, New York. in New York? 
I¢ A T TE y, y 
DOUBLE ANY NEW YORK EVENING PAPER 


REVENING JOURNAL 
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Opportunity! 


WHEN BUSINESS is dull and the timid withdraw, 
is it not possible that this very condition 
offers a golden opportunity for the resource- 
ful advertiser? 


There seems to be good reason for believ- 
ing so. 

A certain publisher, one of the largest and 
most successful in the country, figured that § * 
because the over-cautious had withdrawn f ., 
from the market, the lessened competition § i: 
would make this a good time to launch an § «i 
aggressive Direct Advertising campaign. He § « 
conducted a series of tests and found that 
his “hunch” was right. Accordingly a § 
quarter of a million dollars was appropriated §f &: 
to be expended entirely in Direct Advertising. J 
Success comes to those who make the most 
of opportunities. Today is the day for § 2 
Direct Advertising. - 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS § = 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING er 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, Longacre 2320 
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‘\ Friendly Bank” Ends Formality 
with Human Interest Copy 


ible Puts Real Selling Punch in Big Campaign to Teach Meaning 
of Banking Service 


By Edward T. Tandy 


the manufacturer or mer- 
iant who is still hesitating 
a peep at some of the adver- 
being done by banks. 
y strong encouragement will 
found there by the men- who 
y read this feature of the 

ess outlook. 
| advertisers will notice with 
and increased confidence the 
development in bank adver- 
sit It is no small thing to 
find leading banks adopting the 
form of advertising which old ad- 
vertisers have always believed the 

right one, 

Take the current newspaper 
campaign of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. Here we 
have regular advertising—real 
stuff, meant to sell. Yet-not a 
whit of banking dignity appears 
to be sacrificed. Indeed, one would 

y that dignity and respect dre 
increased, 

Si mple language—just ordinary 
unstilted human talk language—is 
used. But the tone is high. The 
man in the street can understand, 
for the statements are straight as 
they are simple—and he knows 
as he reads, that it is a gentleman 
who is talking, and talking to him 
ina friendly, man-to-man way. 

On top of a Fifth Avenue bus 
the other day a man was heard ex- 
plaining to his young son the dif- 
ference between a bank and a trust 
company. He said a bank takes 
care of living men’s money and a 
trust company looks after dead 
men’s money. And he evidently 
thought he was clinching the 
truth of this when he added with 
grim, unconscious humor, “That is 
why trust companies always have 
safety deposit vaults.” 

It is this lack of knowledge 
which the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany is attacking in its new cam- 
paign. One of its advertisements 
sid: “When the average man 


understands the real meaning of 
‘bank service’ and ‘trust service,’ 
the use of banks will be as uni- 
versal as the use of doctors and 
lawyers.” 

“The capacity which every bank 
has for helping the average man 
and woman is only just beginning 
to be realized,” says Alvin 
Krech, president of the Equitable. 
“The time is coming when the use 
of banks as friendly consultants in 
business and personal financial 
matters will be as general as the 
use of doctors and lawyers in 
health and legal matters.” 

Here are a few extracts from 
the Equitable copy. Notice the 


punch—the direct invitation. 


Tue EguitasLte: a Hep 1n_ INveEst- 
MENT MATTERS. 

Advice is often called “the cheapest 
thing in the world,” but when it con- 
cerns investment matters it may prove 
the most expensive. 

If the average man and woman went 
to a bank for investment advice instead 
of some inexperienced friend—if they 
knew how willing banks are to help 
people invest safely and profitably—mil- 
lions of dollars would be saved investors 
in this country each year. 

In considering your next investment, 
The Equitable will be glad to have you 
consult with the specialists of our bond 
department. For, while we sell bonds, 
we give advice—based not on guesswork 
or hearsay, but on investigation and 
facts, . 

Whether you buy our securities or 
not, you are welcome to the use of our 
investment service, and we shall be glad 


* to have you call any day at the office 


most convenient to you. 
Of course, there will be no charge. 


There is a special appeal in this 
one—and again the direct invita- 
tion: 


No Matter Wuat May Happen His 
Famity Witt Be Sare. 

Not long ago he confided to an of 
ficer of this bank his constant fear that 
some day he might lose all he had built 
up and leave his wife and children 
penniless, 

He was surprised and relieved when 
we told him how our trust department 
could help him—how he could immedi- 
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ately lay aside part of his funds to be 
held in trust by us for his family, so 
that no matter what might happen that 
fund would be safe. 

To-day this man goes to his business, 
free from the spectre of fear. He may 
have difficulties some day, but his wife 
and children are protected; we are hold- 
ing in trust for them a fund ample to 
keep his wife in comfort as long as she 
lives, and to give his children an excel- 
lent start in life. 

You, too, may wonder what would 
happen to your family in the event of 
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promise. One of the pieces of 


copy says: 
Suppose a Bic FINANCIER 
Say to You: 
“I am interested in you, young man. 
I want to help you build up not oily 
your business, but a personal estate as 
well, All my knowledge, experience and 
facilities are at your service.” 
One of the biggest financiers in New 
York is saying this to you now. 
The name of that financier is The 
Equitable Trust Company. It speaks ior 
not one financier, but for many; for 
it is a bank—and one of the largest. 


SHovutp 
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Yet it offers you the same sirc:re 
and personal attention that one man 
could give you—and with far gre 
experience, knowledge and con: 
tions. 


As part of the explanation 
why his bank makes a fea- 
ture of seeking out the young 
man, Mr. Krech repeats the 
story once told him by a young 
man. He adds that the bank 
referred to was not the Equi- 
table. Here is the story: 

“T grew up in an inland town 
where the local bank was as 
human a place as the corner 
store. It was the friendly in- 
terest of the cashier that led 
me to save my first dollar and 
acquire the saving habit. 

“Eight years ago I came to 
New York. My _ experience 
with the home bank made a 
visit to a bank here one of my 
first acts. It was not a big 
bank as New York banks go, 
but what a reception I met! I 
was treated like a suspicious 
character. I felt that my money 
was wanted, but not me. Every 
representative of the bank 
seemed to be a dyspeptic. 

“As I progressed in business, 
I realized the need of a friend- 











TYPE OF THE EQUITABLE’S FRIENDLY 
ADVERTISING 


serious business difficulties; and to you 
this bank will be a friend. 

We will be glad to talk with you 
either in our office or yours to-day, and 
your relation with our trust officers will 
be like that with your lawyer—just as 
confidential and just as personal. 


So the advertisements run, deal- 
ing with every point of service 
offered by the bank. 

Special effort is made by the 
Equitable to reach young men of 


ly bank. One day a friend sug- 

gested I go to his bank, one of 

the largest in New York. ‘Wel 
I thought, ‘if my present bank 
is a financial ice-house this bigye 
bank must be the North Po! 
But I had nothing to lose, s 
went. 

“Imagine my surprise whe: 
was courteously met by a fi 
man and taken to one of the v 
presidents, who acted as if he w 
really glad to see me. Befor 
knew it I was telling him m 
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ut myself and my business than 

had ever told a stranger.. And 

r I had opened my account, 

valked out feeling like a mil- 

aire. 

From that day my bank has been 

of the chief helpful influences 
ny life and business. And I like 
feel that I am now repaying it 
its warm welcome and its 

p since. My personal account 

grown. Our firm carries a 
e balance with it. My part- 

s, on the strength of my expe- 

ice with it, took their accounts 

it. More than twenty of the 
mbers of our organization are 

|so depositors. And scarcely a 

y has passed in the last three 
years that we have not gone out 
of our way to tell of this friendly 
bank and urge others to become 
its customers.” 

Throughout its advertising the 
Equitable capitalizes on being “a 
friendly bank.” Its booklet on 
banking service is entitled “The 
Friendly Bank.” Copies of all its 
advertising are hung up through- 
out the bank offices with a memo- 
randum attached from Mr. Krech, 
the president, so that all the bank’s 
employees may see what is being 
done. 

At the recent annual trust com- 
panies’ dinner, General Pershing 
said in his speech: “Throughout 
my military career—and particu- 
larly my younger days—I have 
often wished for a friendly bank.” 
The cheers that followed this were 
directed to the table where the 
Equitable men were sitting. The 
slogan has carried all right. 

In 1902 the officers and staff of 
the Equitable numbered in all 
twenty-three. To-day there are in 
New York alone 1,300 officers and 
clerks, and there are foreign 
branches covering every part of 
the world. When a big banking 
house of this character enters 
upon a vigorous campaign of ad- 
vertising vibrant with selling force, 
it is certainly no time for the 
manufacturer or merchant to hold 
back. Better times do not come— 
they are brought. Better times 
are the result of going out after 
them. The work of the Equitable 
is a good example to follow. 
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Chicago and New York News- 
paper Representatives Meet 


A joint meeting of members of two 
newspapér advertising representatives’ 
associations, the Six Point League of 
New York, and the Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives’ Association of Chicago, was 
held in New York on April 29 

A resolution was adopted providing 
that the directors of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation and the executive committee of 
the New York organization should en- 
deavor to arrange similar programmes 
for the activities of both associations. 


Virginia Resort to Advertise 
in Newspapers 


Copy will be run in_ newspapers 
throughout the East and South over a 
period from ten to twenty weeks for 
the Old Sweet Springs resort of Sweet 
Springs. Va., by the Allied Crafts Ser- 
vice, of Charleston, W. Va. 

Another new account secured by this 
agency is the Nitro Supply Co., of 
Charleston, W. Va. Newspapers and 
business papers will be used. 


Stubbs Company Makes 
Holland an Officer 


J. R. Holland, formerly with the 
American Lithographic Company at its 
Chicago office, who has been acting as 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
Stubbs Company, offset printers, has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
Stubbs company, in charge of Western 
sales, with headquarters at Chicago. 


“Green River” Campaign 
Extended 


An afternoon newspaper advertising 
campaign in the interests of Green 
River, a soft drink manufactured by 
the Schoenhofen Brewing Company, of 
Chicago, is being placed by the Osten- 
reider Advertising Corporation of that 
city in Middle Western and South- 
western States. 


Makes 


George L. Dyer Co. 
J. W. Lee, Jr., an Officer 


J. W. Lee, Jr., who joined the 
George L. Dyer Company about Feb- 
ruary 1, has been made a vice-president 


and a director of the Dyer agency. 
Mr. Lee was formerly associated with 
his brother, Ivy L. Les, publicity coun- 
sellor, New York. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
Get Liberty Motor Account 


The Liberty Motor Car Company, of 
Detroit, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago advertising agency. 





How Much of the Line Should Be 
Featured in Mail-Order 
Advertising? 


Large Houses Have Built Up Lists 


Gray & Duptey Co. 

NasHVvILLe, Tenn, April 12, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have just finished reading the very 
interesting article of the Schoolmaster 
on page 174, April 7th issue of Print- 
ers’ INK, giving returns received by 
a retail mail-order house. 

If it is not asking too much of you, 
I would like to know the nature of 
the article that was advertised in this 
mail-order advertisement. 

The number of inquiries mentioned 
by you received from this advertise- 
ment, we judge, was in addition to 
the number of people that bought direct 
from the advertisement. What per cent 
of the people that wrote for prices or 
catalogues finally bought from-this ad 
vertisement? 

You are exactly right when you say 
the average mail-order man develops a 
peculiar sense of prophecy as to the 
returns that may be expected from mail- 
order advertisements and literature, be- 
cause the mail-order man must obtain 
actual results and very little mail-order 
advertising is done for good-will and 
building prestige. Advertising pays or 
does not pay to the mail-order man. 
I have been impressed very forcibly by 
this fact myself. 

As you doubtless know we conduct 
a very large wholesale mail-order busi- 
ness selling to merchants only. We 
issue a large catalogue every month. 

We are also distributors for the Pathe 
Phonographs and we have suggested to 
one of our customers to sell the Pathe 
i aa direct to the consumer by 
mail. 

He contemplates starting this cam- 
paign. He will also include in his small 
catalogue stoves, furniture, men’s cloth- 
ing, ladies’ clothing, boys’ clothing, 
paints, roofing, etc. 

e would like to know in your 
opinion, based upon the experience of 
the retail mail-order firm you mentioned 
in your article, if it would be more 
profitable for our customer to have 
prospects to write for catalogue show- 
ing all of the lines he will sell or ad- 
vertise one special bargain? I can 
readily see where a mail-order house 
selling practically one line of merchan- 
dise, for instance, clothing, can well 
advertise one special bargain, but for a 
firm selling various lines in my opinion 
it would be best to have the prospect to 
write for catalogue showing all of the 
lines. 


1921. 


Gray & Duptey Co., 
B. E. Hirt. 


‘THE Gray & Dudley Company is 
right in assuming that the num- 


ber of inquiries mentioned in the 


Schoolmaster item appearing in 


by Featuring the Entire Catalogue 


the April 7th issue of Printers’ 
INK was in addition to the num- 
ber of people who bought directly 
from the advertisement: As for 
the per cent of the people who 
wrote for catalogues and finally 
bought as a result of this adver- 
tisement, we are, unfortunately, 
unable to state. This informa- 
tion could have been obtained 
had provision been made for it 
at the time the inquiries came in, 
but we are informed that it 
would be impossible now to trace 
back these inquiries. 

With reference to the kind of 
merchandise featured in the ad- 
vertisements, while the advertiser 
is not willing to have us mention 
the specific articles, we can say 
that it was a Christmas advertise- 
ment featuring gift articles. 

The question whether it is 
likely to be more effective to 
feature one article, in the nature 
of a special bargain, in an adver- 
tisement or to endeavor to get in- 
quiries for a catalogue showing 
various lines, is one that cannot 
be answered definitely one way or 
the other except in specific in- 
stances. 

Some advertisers have found 
the appeal of a general catalogue 
most effective. Several of the 
large mail-order jewelry houses, 
notably such firms as Daniel Low 
& Co. and the Baird-North Co 
have built up their mailing lists 
in years past by featuring their 
catalogues as showing full lines 
of jewelry and novel gifts. On 
the other hand, some of 
smaller mail-order businesses 
this line have been very success- 
ful in getting catalogue inquiri 
by featuring some one or 
special numbers that were either 
novel or represented unusual val- 
ues. And, of course, even the 
larger mail-order jewelry and 
gift houses generally feature a 
group of specially attractive num- 
bers in their advertisements to 


two 
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Unemployment has never been a prob- 
lem in the South even when the rest of 
the country was in the throes of a panic. 


An even balance between agriculture 
and industry, and the varied nature of 
these industries, insure the South 
against complete business depression 
and resultant unemployment. The 
slack in one line of business is quickly 
taken up by another. 


Then again, the South is free from cheap 
‘immigrant labor, and is never surfeited 
with men. The job is hunting the man 
in the South, oftener than the man is 

: : S( 
hunting the job. PI 
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Agriculture, the big industry of the South, 
awaits the return of the hordes of farm labor- 
ers attracted to the industrial centers by war 
f wages, and their return will insure bumper 
crops in 1921. 


The mass of people in the South have jobs—and 
money to buy. Introduce your product to them 










> through the columns of Southern Newspapers. 
Southern Newspapers alone cover the Southern 
f field, and will “Sell It South” for you. 
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SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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give readers an idea of their val- 
ues and of the character and 
novelty of their stocks. As is 
undoubtedly known, ‘almost never 
do these advertisements bring in 
enough actual cash orders for the 
merchandise illustrated to pay the 
cost of the advertisement, where- 
as some of the very small adver- 
tisements featuring one or two 
articles actually have been known 
to pay for the space in cash sales, 
although this is entirely too much 
to expect as a general thing. 

Sears Roebuck & Company, in 
their general magazine advertis- 
ing during the last few years, 
have tackled the inquiry problem 
from still another angle. Instead 
of featuring the complete general 
catalogue, this house has offered 
a catalogue of baby necessities or 
has featured women’s clothes de- 
signed by Lady Duff Gordon. 
Undoubtedly by picking a definite 
class of merchandise, rather than 
featuring their general catalogue, 
they have attracted many thou- 
sands of women whom they could 
not have attracted as customers 
with a general catalogue appeal. 

Much depends upon the class 
of merchandise to be marketed 
through the mails, and upon the 
territory one proposes to develop, 
what appeal will be most effec- 
tive. City and small-town cus- 
tomers can probably be attracted 
more easily, and perhaps more 
economically, by featuring a 
special bargain or novelty, where- 
as the rural customer is more 
likely to be interested in a general 
catalogue, though even rural 
people are undoubtedly suscepti- 
ble to the more definite appeal of 
some one special article or group 
of articles. 

There is an angle to this prob- 
lem of mail-order advertising 
which is not always fully appre- 
ciated. Many mail-order advertis- 
ers, trying various small units, 
find that some particular small 
space—from one-half inch to four 
or five inches single column— 
brings them inquiries at the low- 
est unit cost and at once assume 
that this is the most economical 
space to use, and that using this 
small space and featuring one 
special item is the royal road to 
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mail-order success. It may very 
well be in some cases, and the 
small unit often does appear to 
be the most profitable unit to 
use if the advertiser ignores the 
other point brought up in Mr, 
Hill’s letter—the percentage of 
people who, writing for the cata- 
logue, finally actually buy. But 
some of the most successful mail- 
order houses have found that the 
full page, or even the double 
spread, is the most economical 
unit of space that they can use, not 
only because of unit cost, but also 
because this large space has the 
further advantage that it builds 
institutional prestige, without 
which no mail-order house ever 
reaches its fullest development. 

In using full-page space it is 
generally considered safer to il- 
lustrate various articles and to 
try to sell the complete mail-order 
service, rather than to concen- 
trate on some one special bar- 
gain, whereas the reverse is very 
often true of the very small mail- 
order advertisement. In fact, 
this last statement comes about 
as near to answering the question 
in regard to the comparative value 
of featuring a special article or 
trying to get prospects interested 
in the catalogue of a whole line 
as it can be answered in a gen- 
eral way. 

Of course, in any case it does 
no harm to describe the catalogue 
as showing various lines, or a full 
line of some particular product, 
and this is generally done, if only 
in four or five words, in even the 
smallest advertisements featuring 
some special article —[Ed. Print- 
ERS INK. 


New Accounts of Boston 
Agency 


The business-paper advertising for the 
National Shoe and Leather Exposition 
and Style Show, to be held in Boston in 
July, will be handled by the Etherington- 


Everett Service, Boston. 

Other accounts recently obtained 
by Etherington-Everett are DeWitt- 
La France Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
manufacturer of metal pencils and foun- 
tain pens; S. C. Sperry Company, Inc. 
Cambridge, engineers and contractors 
for industrial buildings, and the Spauld- 
ing-Moss Co., Boston, drafting and 
artists’ supplies. 
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Who 1s going 
to tell her? 


























Sie knows very, very 
little, and there is so 


much that she must learn. 
So much, that if the future 
should lift its veil and show 
her the onrushing horde of 
questions that she must face 
in the next twenty-odd years, 
she would probably lift up her 
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voice and tell the world her 
decision to quit right now and 
here. 

Who is going to tell her? 

Mother and Father and 
playmates and teachers and 
books and nature will carry 
her far along the toilsome 
road to ladyship. 

But she must also be home- 
maker and stewardess of the 
family budget. In that sphere 
she will be guided largely by 
advertising. Good food, good 
clothing, good furnishings, 
good values for her household 
and children—these she will 
learn from advertising. 

To teach her to want a 


better home and to make a 


better home for her children 














than even her mother made— 


that is truly shaping public 


opinion. That is the work of 


advertising. 


Perhaps she will need some 
of your wares. Who is going 


to tell her? 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 


like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10Srate St. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormick Buipc. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 




















Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 





Idea-Plus in the Illustration 


Something More Than “Just a Picture” 


in Plotting Out the Advertisement 


By W. Livingston Larned 


A VOIRING the obvious is per- 

“\ haps one of the most impor- 
t responsibilities of the profes- 
al visualizer, whose task it is 
embellish advertising. 

t is easy enough to “illustrate” 
campaign. It is decidedly diffi- 
t to create “idea-plus” illustra- 
he idea that occurs to you 
first is apt to be dangerous, for 
the chances are that it has been 
thought of before, used before. 

There are cases where an ad- 
vertiser is accused of appropriat- 
ing the basic idea of a competitor. 
As a matter of fact his intentions 
were good, but he was unfortunate 
in selecting one of those on-the- 
surface themes that require very 
little brain fag to uncover. 

Advertising to be effective now- 
adays must be original. The 
public is alert for the creative 
instinct. 

One advertiser has adopted a 
unique test for his illustrations. 
If, when shown in the rough, the 
scheme compels spontaneous ap- 
proval, exclamations of delight, an 
unf: tering and enthusiastic ejac- 
ulation indicative of praise, then 
the design is considered O. K. If, 
however, there is merely half- 
hearted interest, this advertiser 
discards the sketch, although it 
may antagonize the individual who 
proposed it. 

| feel this way about it,” he 
says. “In my advertising I do 
not want any lukewarm approval 
on the part of the prospect. 

tty good,’ ‘not bad,’ ‘oh, it’ll 
ire all fighting expressions 


rT 


1 the other hand, I am im- 
when someone, without 
least hesitation, exclaims 
lid.” I believe that the vol- 
f current advertising makes 
mpulsory to get dominant 
‘ and ideas that are super- 


illustrations do 
They are often 


ideas in 
me easily. 


to the classification of 
“genius.” Something very close 
to inspiration has been at work 
when they were created. 

They are more than freaks, 
more than mere smartness. To 
be above par they should combine 
an intimate selling idea with strik- 
ing characteristics as art. It is 
easy to devise a “stunt” illustra- 
tion. It is a gift to create one 
that is both unusual in its pictorial 
sense, yet always an argument for 
the product advertised. 

There has been appearing in 
magazines an illustration for Mo- 
lyb-den-um Steel that approxi- 
mates these twin essentials. The 
text argues that every tremor of 
an automobile in action is usually 
punishment for the car. Sitting 
in the car, protected from vibra- 
tion and jounce by agile springs 
and upholstery, the owner is not 
aware of the true conditions. But 
the automobile must stand this 
constant shock, and thus rapid 
deterioration sets in. The new 
steel, it is claimed, possesses 
greater resilient properties. 


eligible 


AN ILLUSTRATION THAT LITERALLY 
JOLTS 


The illustration used is one that 
immediately catches the eye. The 
artist has painted the automobile 
that jolts along a rough country 
road, in a series of overlapping 
tones, to suggest the intense vibra- 
tion. No detail shows perfectly. 
The car is a blur, a jostle of hazy 
impressionistic greys. Even the 
people in the machine are indis- 
tinct. 

At first the reader’s sensation 
is one of imperfect eyesight. A 
brave attempt is made to analyze 
the features of the car. From 
every standpoint it is a unique type 
of advertising illustration. Note, 
however, that it is a “stunt” with 
valid arguments in its favor. ‘You 
are attracted to the picture and 
experience no resentment, because 
the advertiser is legitimately ex- 
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And some 


plaining his argument. 
“explaining.” 


arguments require 
Words fall short. 
The following piece of text, 
for lubricants, is another case in 
point: “Why have many execu- 
tives permitted the purchase of 
bearing oils on a price basis? 
Probably because bearing lubrica- 
tion seems simple—the mere rub- 
bing of one plain surface against 
another.” There is a learned and 
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Industry finds a more pliable servant and electric motors a 
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PERFECT CONTROL TYPIFIED IN THE 


true discourse on the loss of 
power from improper lubrication, 
facts and figures, statistics, but 
when all is said and done, they 
are cold, perhaps uninteresting to 
the layman, in type. 

In order to give this copy a 
compelling frame and quickly to 
establish the basic idea, a form 
of allegory’ in picture has been 
employed. The audacity of the il- 
lustration wins immediate com- 
mendation. 

Operating from the basic idea 
that the world itself operates upon 
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yroblem to gr'sp it. The control board is actions. “Keep summer conditions 
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needs and its immediate adaption 
for other purposes served as pro- 
phetic indication. It was then that 
the founders of the Hyatt or- 
ganization beheld a vision of ser- 
vice for the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing that extended to almost every 
phase of industrial activity. They 
saw it serving in line shafts, ma- 
chine tools, factory trucks, mine 
cars—everywhere speeding up pro- 
duction—everywhere making ma- 
chinery more durable, more de- 
pendable. Their vision broadened 
as in the cycle of progress came 
the motor car, the farm tractor. 
To-day, their vision stands real- 
ized. As the founders dreamed, 
so has it come to pass.” 

Rather a large order to fill, 
either in the matter of words or 
picture. But the artist could 
more quickly send that message 
broadcast, visualize it. 

Executives, seated at the rim 
of the globe, which bears upon 
its great, graceful sweep a coun- 
trywide vista of cities and of 
farms. And the men are looking 
out across this expanse, in retro- 
spection, as one holds in his hand 
a single bearing. 

Yes, there is such a thing as a 
super-illustration; a picture for 
advertising purposes that is dy- 
namic, charged with high-voltage 
power to attract and to bring con- 
viction. 

They are the most difficult to 
locate, the most exacting to con- 
struct. They are two things in 
one, for they first invite attention 
and then proceed along rugged 
lines to sell the product. 


Two Fuel Accounts with 
Southern Agency 


The Allied Crafts Service, Charleston, 
W. Va., has added the accounts of the 
General Coal Company, Inc., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and the Central Fuel Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Trade journal 
space will be used for both of these 
accounts. 


Shoe Dealers to Meet in 
Chicago 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association met 
in Chicago last week and decided to 
hold the association’s annual exposition 
in that city next January 
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Export Publications in 
Association 


Publishers of export journals at a 
luncheon held in New York April 27 
organized the Export Publishers As 
ciation. Each member periodical of : 
association has subscribed to the i I 
lowing standards of practice: 

1. To maintain the highest standar:s 
of editorial and business practice. 

2. To set forth clearly its editorial 
jects. 

3. To refuse to publish puffs or paid 
write-ups; to keep the reading columns 
independent of advertising consideratio: 
and to measure all news by this stand 
ard: “Is it real news?” 

4. To solicit advertising solely on the 
merits of the publication. 

5. To supply advertisers with full i 
formation regarding character and ex- 
tent of circulation, including detailed 
circulation statements subject to proper 
and authentic verification, either by 
membership in the A.B.C. or by sworn 
affidavit whenever requested. 

6. To accept advertising only from 
advertisers who have a good commer 
cial reputation, fulfil their claims, and 
maintain their standards. 

7. To maintain the advertising rates 
printed on the standard rate card of 
each paper with the intention to bring 
all its advertisers to one rate. 

8. To eliminate such competitive 
methods as are not conducive to the 
promotion of export advertising as a 
whole. 

9. To publish only authentic and ac 
curate information concerning condi 
tions in the foreign countries served 
by it. 

10. To co-operate with all organiza 
tions engaged in work which will tend 
to develop export advertising. 


The charter members are: American 


Exporter, Automotive Exporter, Dun's 
International Review, lL Automovil 
Americano, El Campo Internacional 


Electrical Export, El Ingeniero y Con 
tratista, Export American Industries 
Ingenieria Internacional, Pacific Ports 
Spanish Pictorial Review and Spanish 


Vogue. 
The following directors have en 
elected: President, Edwin C, Johr 


American Exporter; vice-president, L. F 
Gordon, Ingenieria Internacional; secré 
tary, R. M. Dodson, Pacific Ports; treas 
urer, Steven De Csesznak, Export Amer 
ican Industries; members of the board 
J. C. Welsh, Dun’s International Re 
view; C. R. Sanderson, Spanish Pic 
torial Review, and J. Gilbert, E 
Automovil Americano. 


Blue Anchor Ginger Ale to Be 
Advertised 


The Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising 


Agency, Philadelphia, has been com 
missioned to handle the advertising 0! 
Blue Anchor ginger ale, made in Phila 
delphia. Newpapers will be used i 


Philadelphia and nearby cities. 
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ne Carbona Products Company is 
carrying a ‘“‘till forbid’? campaign in 
The Minneapolis Tribune. Copy and 
dule come from Chas. D. Levin, 





“he Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceivt of an attractive schedule of 
advertising for the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation, running up 
to ‘une 5. Copy comes from the Chas. 
H. Touzalin Agency and is of such 
size and so well illustrated as to make 
it .uite a striking campaign. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
an exclusive campaign to the North- 
west for chop suey sauce, manufac- 
tured and distributed by the Fuji 
Trading Company, of Chicago. This 
copy runs Friday and Saturday morn- 
ing on The Tribune’s food pages and 
again Sunday in The Tribune’s eight- 
page. home-printed rotogravure sec- 
tion. F. L. Brenner, of the Fuji 
Trading Company, is placing this ad- 
vertising direct. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
an exclusive campaign of full-page in- 
stitutional advertising for the building 
material supply men and contractors 
of Minneapolis. ‘Build Now’’ is the 
dominant theme of this copy. A 
schedule of- percentage reductions in 
the cost of building materials is car- 
ried in one column, showing how much 
prices have been reduced since a year 
ago at this time, while opposite a 
column is devoted to a short argu- 
ment urging the public to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to begin 
construction, 





The beautiful eight-page rotogravure 
section of The Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune is being used for a sixteen- 
time schedule by the Treo Co, The 
Federal Advertising Agency is placing 
this copy. 
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The Louis V. Urmy Agency, of New 
York, has sent The Minneapolis 
Tribune a schedule of display adver- 
tising for Ed. Pinaud’s hair tonic and 
lilac toilet preparations. The usual 
high-class of the H. and G. Klotz & 
Co’s Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud marks 
this copy, which started April 25 and 
runs twice a week. 





The Goodrich Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany is carrying another large cam- 
paign for Goodrich tires in The Min- 
neapolis Tribune. Copy and schedule 
come from the Erwin & Wasey Com- 
pany. Striking illustrations and good, 
sound selling logic again mark this 
copy as amongst the best going out 
for the tire trade. 





The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany is continuing the popularization 
of P. A. (Prince Albert) tobacco, in 
“the tidy red tin,’’ with the people of 
the Northwest through the medium of 
attractive 560-line display advertising 
in The Minneapolis Tribune. Copy and 
schedule come from N. W. Ayer & Son. 





The Minneapolis Tribune made a 
most interesting display in the show- 
ing at the Minneapolis Art Institute 
during the last two weeks of April of 
advertising literature. This display 
was instituted and sponsored by the 
Advertising Club of Minneapolis and 
brought out some really remarkable 
exhibits of art in advertising from 
advertisers in Minneapolis and other 
points in the Northwest, as well as 
from the producers of advertising. 
The Minneapolis Tribune displayed 
pages and groups of advertisements 
illustrating treatment in its roto- 
gravure section, the only one carried 
by any newspaper in the Northwest, 
and the only one prepared and printed 
in its own office by any newspaper be- 





tween Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 








Uember A: ®:C: 


Fex leral 
Reserve 
District 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


Is the oldest and best daily News- 
paper published in Minneapolis. / 
Has the only 7~day Associated 
Press franchise. ~ s 
Accepts no questionable advertising, 
Makes no trade contracts. + 
Is cautious as to its credits. - * 
Hag the largest total circulation. 


¢ 


eo + 


Has the largest home carrier 


circulation~™ - - f+ «# 
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tducational Institution 


OUNDED on the principle of service 

and dedicated to the engineering indus- 
tries, the McGraw-Hill Company is in fact 
a great educational institution. It provides 
a post-graduate course for the whole engi- 
neering fraternity. 
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It is also a commercial organization, the 
largest of its kind, with customers all over 
the world. Its products are eleven engineer- 
ing and business publications, each a leader 
in its field. 


Most advertising men realize the quality 
and reputation of McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions. The size and influence of the com- 
pany impresses even the casual observer. 


Not all have stopped to analyze how this 
strength and leadership came to be. Many 
answers may be given but two facts stand 
out above all others. 


First, the industries and readers selected 
are those upon which the growth and 
prosperity of the nation depend. 


Second, the editorial service to those men 
and industries is of the highest type that 
experience, brains and money can produce. 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 





Py whing'on: 610 Colorado Bldg. Chicago: 1570 Old Colony Bidg. 

xf UY, Louis: 713 Star Bldg. Philadelphia: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 

\-s K Francisco: Rialto Bldg. Cleveland: 533 Leader-News Bidg. 

= : A don: © Bouverie St., London, E. C., 4 Buenos Aires: Calle Corrientes, 685. 
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J.A.S. is 84 


and still reads THE FARMER 


Here’s his own 


Other old 

farmers, middle 

aged farmers, young 

fellows just starting out, 

county agents, farm bureau work- 

ers, housewives, and many others, have told us that 
they count The Farmer a friend and adviser. 


These folks depend upon the weekly appearance of 
the Northwest’s weekly farm paper. The editorial 
matter is their agricultural counsel—the advertising 
columns their buying guide. 


Such reader confidence—the fruit of thirty-eight years 
of constructive editorial service—is an invaluable asset 
to our advertisers. 


The Northwest’s Weekly Farm Paper 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Q-~< Eastern Representa 

STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., 5 i ae WALLACE C, RICHARD*0N, ING 
1109 Transportation Building, N 95 Madison Av 
Chieago, Ill. <—_ New York Cit 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Wanted: Old-Fashioned Sales 
Copy 


the War Period Did to Conservative Copy Men and the Long, Hard 


Pull to Get Back into True Sales Form 


Wha 
H' is a veteran copy writer 

himself, has seen campaigns 
come and go, and has created and 
written many conspicuous suc- 
cesses. They did not blaze across 
the advertising sky and disappear, 
but have held their own, without 
material change, for the last thirty 
years. Now his most important 
work is the training of “cub” copy 
writers in an agency. 

He feels very keenly the neces- 
sity of a new spirit in modern 
advertising copy and the apparent 
inability of many writers to pro- 
quce if. 

This man sees hope in the train- 
ng and encouraging of new talent. 
His recruits? They come from 
colleges where special courses are 
given in advertising. He selects 
men and women who have a nat- 
ural aptitude, first, and, secondly, 
those who really like the work. 
Five of his boys came from re- 
tal salesmanship. Two were at 
one time in jobbers’ offices. 

This veteran copy man _ is 

aining his force to handle the 
great problems of to-morrow. He 
is sold on the idea that the old 
regime will no longer suffice. 

And so he is raising a new crop 
of advertising writers. 

“Iam doing it to meet the actual 
demands of the new situation in 
advertising,” he declares. “In my 
éstimation, the four or five years 
just P assed ‘softened’ many ad- 
vertising writers. They lost the 
true perspective. 

“It was easy to fall into the 
tabit of writing fine language and 
poor sales copy. 

“Men who, for a great many 
years had been accustomed to 
study out plans for copy, men 
vho had been known as investi- 
gators and students of problems, 
gradually eased off. Less head- 
work was required. Nice phrases 
ad fancy writing sufficed. 

“It sounded rather fine to them, 
0 listen to glib words. Institu- 


DDOIANITOCYOC’ 


tional copy became all the rage. 
The most roundabout arguments 
were employed. Copy writers took 
advantage of this golden oppor- 
tunity to write as they had al- 
ways wanted to write—with their 
tongues in their cheeks and with 
literary stars in the ascendency. 
For, say what you please, copy 
writers all have an ambition to 
‘do fiction.’ They feel they must 
some day have a serial story in 
a magazine or write a yarn that 
will be a seven-day wonder. Oc- 
casionally a poet buds and bursts 
into full bloom under the strain. 


ADVERTISING FOOD WAS NOT 
MUSCLE-BUILDING 


“Strangely enough, in all of 
this impotent, inconsequential ad- 
vertising copy, the writers were 
encouraged by men higher up in 
manufacturing organizations. It 
was like feeding candy to children 
—not good for them and the busi- 
ness digestion, but it tasted fine! 
They ate it up. 

“Gradually, say what you will, 
the morale of copy was broken 
down. It was much after the 
fashion of a man who has broken 
training. The power of resistance 
decreased. 

“Advertisers, in the meanwhile, 
increased the amount of space 
used and were profligate in cam- 
paign expenditures. 

“Anything went. Histories of 
firms were traced back to their 
earliest days. In some cases, this 
was good advertising; in others 
it was a mere marking time. Copy 
filled space, and while filling it 
with great charm, was never 
grounded in true salesmanship on 
paper. 

“We had a man who was an old 
hand at real sales copy. He had 
been with the organization ‘for 
twenty years. This man became 
the leader of the institutional 
copy experts. He wrote some 
wonderful stuff! It was highly 
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praised everywhere, but it was not 
writing that would move goods 
from shelves. 

“Not more than a month ago 
this same copy man came into my 
office. He said he had a con- 
fession to make. I will not say 
that there were tears in his eyes, 
but he was depressed, gloomy, 
discouraged. 

“‘What’s the I de- 
manded. 

“*Toe,’ he replied, ‘I’m fright- 
ened, honestly alarmed! I think 
I have lost, somehow, the greatest 
asset I ever possessed. I have 
lost the trick of writing real, old- 
fashioned sales copy. I simply 
can’t do it.’ 

“‘Nonsense,’ I 
joined. 

“‘No, it’s true, terribly true,’ 
he continued. ‘I tried a campaign 
this past week. And it was nec- 
essary for me to write the sort 
of copy we used to write five or 
six years ago. And I couldn’t do 
it. I failed. I have thrown away 
tablets of paper. It sounds good, 
but it doesn’t stand up under 
analysis. Words but not sales- 
manship! I know the difference 
and, what’s more, the client sensed 
the difference. He turned it back 
on me with criticisms that I knew 
intuitively were just and valid. 

“‘Tt’s habit, and I’m afraid I 
can’t break the habit. I have been 
writing the wrong sort of adver- 
tising for five years and it has 
a pernicious hold on me. The 
cunning is gone. I have been tak- 
ing dope, without realizing it. 
And I am a confirmed writer of 
light-weight guff. It sounds and 
reads well, but it hasn’t any real 
salesmanship in it.’ 

“IT have tried to encourage this 
man, but I believe, with him, that 
he can never go back into his 
former stride. He has lost the 
art of writing argumentative copy. 

“This is a common trouble just 
now. What makes it all the more 
serious is that so many of us do 
not appreciate that we must 
change and that we can’t without 
the most serious kind of effort. 

“You can read the situation in 
many of the current advertising 
campaigns. They are neither one 
thing nor the other. Some of them 


matter ?’ 


laughingly re- 
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cling to the traditions of the flush 
period. Others are frankly hybrid, 
as the writer struggles to get back 
into form, 

“And I want to tell you, there is 
nothing more difficult to write 
than homely, rugged, old-fash- 
ioned sales copy—the kind that 
has been selling goods ever since 
the dawn of advertising. It seems 
easy, and is, in fact, extremely 
difficult. It is a matter of short 
words and long logic. 


WHAT MAKES COPY VIRILE 


“Successful sales copy comes 
from more than desk and easy- 
chair analysis. 

“It is the result of investigation 
and study. It is largely a matter 
of finding the biggest sales angle 
in the product and the vulnerable 
spot in the prospect. All of which 
requires intensive analysis. 

“I talked with a manufacturer 
the other day who had switched 
agencies three times in a very 
short period. I took him to task 
for it, and told him it was an 
unwise practice. This is what he 
said in response: 

“"My dear sir, every depart- 
ment of my business must pay— 
must show results. I can’t afford 
to wait. They must be immediate 
I have eliminated sentiment. | 
have changed, so far, because | 
was not getting results from my 
advertising. I am becoming more 
exacting. The directors of our 
company. insist upon it. We will 
make a dozen changes if neces- 
sary, in order to secure results. 
You can say that any advertising 
plan needs time in which to de- 
velop. Well, we can’t afford that 
type of advertising. We must sell 
goods at once or know the reason 
why.’ 

“I am asking my cubs to look 
upon their writing in this light. 
I do not want fine words and 
decorative phrases. I want per- 
fect English, but I am far more 
concerned with the ideas and the 
selling sense. 

“And the younger chaps are 
more receptive. They seem to 
sense this. My old-timers are 
fighting that tradition of yester- 
day. They go at their tasks too 
easily. They write and write, but 
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HOSE SUPPORTERS 


They Know 


The right kind of advertising medium 
gets full support from its circulation. 
That's why George Frost Company ad- 
vertise Boston Garters and Velvet Grip 
Hose Supporters in magazines of the 


All Fiction Field. 


Ghe 
ALL FICTION FIELD 


“*The Field of Greatest Yield’”’ 


Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,596,415 A. B. C. Circulation 
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are less constructive in their think- 
ing. Anybody can write an ad- 
vertisement; it requires shrewd 
reasoning and study to write ad- 
vertising that sells merchandise. 

“All of which is a matter of 
self preservation. It is the adver- 
tiser who appears to have been 
reincarnated. In this time of re- 
adjustment, he studies his adver- 
tising more than he has for six 
years. Various members of the 
firm study it. The sales manager 
is more in evidence than he used 
to be. And the secretary looms 
large. These gentlemen are ask- 
ing that an expenditure for ad- 
vertising pay for itself with net 
results. And they must come 
along with speed. 

“The ability to dig deep and 
to analyze is the great immediate 
need of the copy writer. Surface 
arguments and generalities will 
not go for a minute. 

“Ask the salesman behind the 
counter. He will tell you that in 
his own field he must work just 
twice as hard to sell even a stand- 
ard and long-established article. 
Advertising is face to face with 
the same identical problem. In 
the end, coming back to first 
principles will be good for adver- 
tising and everybody connected 
with it. It’s a case of getting 
back into training.” 


Borden Company’s Income and 
Sales Decrease 


The Borden Company, New York, 
condensed milk, etc., for the year ended 
December 31, 1920, shows net income 
after charges and Federal taxes of 
$2,818,860, as compared with $4,284,602, 
in 1919. 

The net income was 2.34 per cent of 
the gross sales for 1920, which 
amounted to $120,293,572, compared 
with 3% per cent on gross sales of 
$122,284,195 in 1919. 


Waring Sherwood Joins 
Cargill Company 


Waring Sherwood, whose resignation 
as advertising manager of the Briscoe 
Motor $ orporation was announced In 
Printers’ Ink of April 14, has become 
head of the sales department of .The 
Gargill Company, designers, engravers 
and printers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Before joining the Briscoe company 
Mr. Sherwood was identified with print- 
ing and advertising interests in the 
South. 
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A Co-operative Metal Shi: 
Campaign 


Using the slogan, “Use Metal Shing 


for Safety and Permanence,” five 
nadian metal shingle manufacturer 
carrying on a co-operative advert 
campaign. The advertising has a st 
“creative” slant, and is calculate 
sell property owners on the su; 
merits of metal shingles compared 
other roofing materials. 

“I Wonder If It Will Be Ther 
the Morning” was the title of a t 
column farm-paper advertisement 
farmer and his wife were pictured 
ing out into the night toward the 
while lightning zigzagging throug 
heavens lighted up the world. T} 
vertisement declared that metal shi 
ow ming were a sure protection a 

ghtning, also fire. The first cost 
declared moderate—little if any 
than other roofings—while the ult 
cost was declared the lowest of a 

The advertising declares that pr 
prices are “rock bottom for the s 
of 1921.” 

The co-operating concerns, 
mames appear at the foot of adv 
ments, are The MacFarlane-Douglas 
Ltd., Ottawa; The Metallic Roofing 
Ltd., Toronto; The Metal Shing 
Siding Co., Ltd., Preston; The P 
People, Ltd., Oshawa; and The 
Art Metal Co., Ltd., Galt. 


De Frees Again Heads l 
Chamber of Commerce 


Joseph H. De Frees, of Chicag 
re-elected president of the Cham! 
Commerce of the United States 
conclusion of the ninth annual n 
held in Atlantic City last week. 
officers named by the Chamber's 
of directors were: 

Vice-president, A. C. Bedford 
man of the Standard Oil Com; 
New Jersey; William Butterwort! 
line, Ill., president of Deere & 
Frederick J. Koster, San Fra 
president of the California Barrel 
pany, and Philip S. Tuley, of New 

Among those elected to the b 
directors was A. C. Pearson, tré 
of the United Publishers’ Corpor 
New York. 


Argentine Markets Discusse 


at Luncheon 


“Argentine Markets’’ was the s 
for discussion at the Third Latin-. 
can Market Luncheon given at the 
Astor, New York, April 28, by th 
American Advertising Association 
operation with the Argentine-An 
Chamber of Commerce. The s5; 
were Arthur H. Titus, president 
Federal Foreign Banking Corpor 
E. B. Filsinger, of Lawrence & 
pany; and Dr. Enrique Gil, of 
Campes & Gil. An open forum w 
afterward at which questions we 
swered 
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Ther i What can advertising do 
=o without it? Nothing! 


Ean, Paste this advertising axiom in your 

cost was memory book: 

7 ° . 
“‘Advertising can not move merchandise 

where there is no merchandise to move.’’ 


Scores of smart advertisers have put 
100% advertising behind 50% distribution 
(or less) in Chicago, and have wondered 
why they got only 25% results. 

This is why: Distribution is very much 
like an oil well. Your original distribution, 
whatever it is, shrinks to what the Chicago 
Evening American terms ‘‘settled distribu- 
tion,’’ just as a gusher diminishes in flow 
until it reaches what oil men call “‘settled 
production.” 

Unless you make a good start and put 
ahead of your advertising sufficient distri- 
bution to make it profitable on a “‘settled”’ 
basis, your advertising can never function 
effectively. 

Let us tell you how “‘ The American Plan”’ 
of distribution and merchandising mini- 
mizes the risk of failure in the rich Chicago 
market. It is the ONLY PLAN BY WHICH 
AN ADVERTISER CAN COME INTO THIS 
MARKET WITH ASSURED FULL DISTRI- 
BUTION. 


Member A. B. C. April Circulation Over 400,000 
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850,000 Circulation 


Your advertisement in Farm 
Life goes everywhere in the 
United States where there are 
farmers. 


It reaches almost the same per- 
centage in every state and 
county in the country— paral- 
leling everywhere the country 
market for your goods. 


SPENCER. IND. 
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very Neighborhood 


Its 850,000 subscribers are real 
farmers—‘“ dirt farmers” who 
operate average farms of 175 
acres each. 





Farm Life’s thoroughly nation- 
al distribution, the great vol- 
ume of its circulation, the keen 
“a reader interest that leads to a 
lively advertising response — 


ire ‘eae 
make it without question the 
first national farm paper to be 

er- considered for your list. 

nd 

| THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

al- Publishers 

try Advertising Representatives 


4 JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
New York . Chicago St. Louis Detroit Kansas City 
Atlanta 
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Bulk Figures Are Inaccurate and 
Harmful 


Estimates That Shoot in the Air Better Left Unsaid 


Tue Stetson Press 
INCORPORATED 
30STON 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please suggest where I may 
obtain data covering the total number 
of firms using direct-by-mail advertising 
and the amount of their advertising ap- 
propriations?: 

THe Stetson Press, 
Joun Gopparp GouLp. 

IRST and last we have seen a 

great many estimates purport- 
ing to represent bulk figures such 
as our correspondent requests, but 
in reality none of them was en- 
titled to the full dignity of an 
“estimate.” Rather they belong in 
the category of pure guesses. 
The term “direct-mail advertising” 
is so elastic as hardly to admit of 
precise definition. Every letter 
which is sent through the mails is, 
to a degree, advertising of this 
character. The same is true of all 
printed matter, from a catalogue 
down to a bare price—or stock- 
list, or the announcement of a 
change of address. There are 
hundreds of small concerns, and 
probably thousands of individuals, 
who get business by mail without 
ever becoming well enough known 
to figure in any directory or classi- 
fied list. 

Estimates of the total amount 
of money appropriated for adver- 
tising belong in the same category. 
Many advertisers do not make 
any definite appropriations at all, 
and of those that do, a large pro- 
portion consider the size of their 
expenditures strictly nobody’s busi- 
ness. Furthermore, as we have 
pointed out many times, there is no 
uniformity of practice in deter- 
mining what the term “advertis- 
ing” includes. We have heard 
more than once of concerns which 
make of their advertising account 
a sort of general financial waste- 
basket, charging all sorts of ex- 
penditures thereto, from the box 
of cigars in the lower right-hand 
drawer of the general manager’s 
desk to the prizes in the latest 
sales contest and the cost of the 


employees’ picnic. We 
know of a case in which litho- 
graphed dividend checks and a 
supply of paymaster’s time cards 
for use in the factory were alike 
charged to “advertising,” The 
is no standard of practice with re- 
gard to the matter, and even if 
were humanly possible to get 
figure which would indicate tl 
total volume of appropriations, it 
would doubtless include millions 
of dollars’ worth of expenditur 
which do not properly represent 
advertising at all. 

As a matter of fact, we believ« 
that the effect of bulk estimates 
of this sort is harmful rather than 
helpful to advertising in general 
They simply give a handle to thos: 
who profess to believe that adver 
tising is a “tax on the public,” and 
who argue that the cost of adver 
tising must be added to the price 
of the goods which the public 
buys. Such “estimates” as from 
time to time float into this office 
are pretty generally hatched up 
for that purpose, and are accom- 
panied by long-winded arguments 
to show what the public could 
“save” if only advertising could 
be abolished. It is also pertinent 
to remember that there are sundry 
advocates of a tax on advertising 
who would welcome with open 
arms an authoritative estimate of 
the total annual expenditure.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


annual 


Grocery Paper Starts in 
Minneapolis 
A new grocery trade paper called 


Northwest Grocer started publicat 
in Minneapolis May 1. It will be 
sued semi-monthly by the Pandect P 
lishing Company, Inc. Officers of the 
company are: G. N. Briggs, president 
and editor; W. G. Wright, first vi 
president and business manager; J. W 
= soap second vice-president; > 
anchett, secretary and treasurer; T 
Canton, ‘advertising manager. 


H. A. Litson has resigned as adv 
tising manager of Best & Company, New 
Pork. 
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The great industry of the 
Northwest—the seeding and 
tilling of the soil—is going 
forward undiminished, the 
same this year as last. Its 
demand for manufactured 
goods is active. Your fastest 
and most economical route 


to this market is through the 


selling space preferred by the 
wholesalers and jobbers of 
Minneapolis who have pre- 
ferred The Journal by an 
average of 66 per cent more 
advertising than used in any 
other Northwest newspaper. 


; - SHE 
| MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
bx Francisco by O’Mare @ Ormsbee 











—an audience that is different 


HE play-going public has many sides to it. One element 

flocks to see John Barrymore, to hear Caruso, or to wit- 
ness the stagecraft of Belasco. Another demands Burlesque, 
its slapstickism and its garish color. Each knows what it 
wants. Each, usually, finds it. 

And so it is with a publication. Its readers are, either by 
chance or design, segregated from the great reading public 
according to their tastes or interests. 

Life’s audience is unique—and for this reason. 

Life was never published to please anyone. It was a spon- 
taneous expression of the character, the personality and the 
ideals of its owners. 

That it happened to become unusually interesting to 
200,000 prosperous, intelligent Americans was incidental. 

But it is a fact. 


And thus it has become possible thru the pages of a 
single magazine to talk to the Mass of America’s Class 


dv. Mer., N. ¥. 
Surrey Mor 


«., CHICAGO 
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The oldest farm paper in 
the world, published con- 
tinuously under the one 


name and bytheone man- 
agement, is The Farm 
Journal, the only farm 
paper to attain 1,100,000 
circulation. 


When Wilmer Atkinson created The 
Farm Journal, he | put “soul,” per- 
sonality and pép:. into the paper. 
These three charaéteristics still mark 
The Farm Journal as “unlike any 
other paper.” a. eee 
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How Bonds Are Sold by Mail 


Interesting Principle of Selling Worked Out by S. W. Straus & Co. 
in Preparing Way for Representatives: 


By C. M. Harrison 


it HE educational process in ad- 
vertising necessary to build 
the prospect up to the buying 
point can best be carried out by 
the letter, a to the ex- 
perience of W. Straus & Co., 
New York sn Chicago bond firm. 

Selling a man a bond is much 
like selling him almost any other 
kind of merchandise. He must 
be made to know about the desir- 
able feature of the bond as com- 
pared with other forms of in- 
vestment and his confidence must 
be gained. If it is harder to sell 
him a bond than a plow or an 
automobile it is because bonds 
have been advertised so insuffi- 
ciently that he has not learned 


them as well as he knows plows 
or automobiles, 
In planning its system of fol- 


low-up letters, Straus had in mind 
the principle just mentioned— 
also the fact that when it comes 
to anything having to do with the 
investment of money the average 
person’s lack of education is sim- 
ply notorious. It has been found 
that people are ready to accept a 
judgment of experts in almost 
any respect save in the investment 
of money. 

Many a reasonably level-headed 
citizen will do foolish things with 
his money simply because in some 
way he has gained the idea that 
he knows how to handle it. Some 
slick salesman may persuade him 
to pay over good money for stock 
that he does not know anything 
about. He will take the sales- 
man’s word for it. Yet he would 
not think of loaning the salesman 
as much as ten dollars on his 
sonal note. He will buy question- 
able oil stocks after having been 
sold by some advertising which 
makes glittering promises. He 
does this not because he is soft, 
not because he can not use his 
head but because his education 
in the matter of investing money 
has been neglected. 


Advertising just now is step- 
ping in to correct the condition. 
It is strange that the banks in 
their advertising awakening have 
not started the educational 
process before this. But they 
content themselves by offering 
their bond issues which they 
know are good, entirely neglect- 
ing the fact that the average per- 
son is totally unable to visualize 
various kinds of investments in 
their proper proportions. 

The Straus firm, which loans 
money on big building proposi- 
tions, underwrites six per cent 
bonds to cover the deal and then 
sells them to investors, has laid 
down the principle that its ad- 
vertising first of all must be edu- 
cational. It proceeds on the plan 
that people’s confidence must be 
gained through easily understood 
explanation and their good-will 
secured through clean-cut service. 


LETTERS TEACH INVESTMENT TRUTHS 


The educational process, started 
in the newspaper and national ad- 
vertising, is carried on by a fol- 
low-up letter system. 

The first letter, which is de- 
signed to show a man the need 
of expert assistance in invest- 
ments, follows: 

“Could you draw the plans for 
a building, or would you consult 
an architect? 

“Do you understand law, or do 
you consult a lawyer? 

“Unless you happen to be an 
architect or a lawyer, you would 
employ either when needed. You 
realize that no one man can be 
proficient in every business and 
profession. 

“The point I am trying to bring 
out is this: Why do the major- 
ity of men feel competent to in- 
vest their money without consult- 
ing a bank or investment house? I 
have often wondered. 

“T suppose it is because it is so 
easy to buy securities. Brokers 
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are in every community, and 
scarcely a week goes by, that you 
are not offered an opportunity to 
put your money into something. 

“Even if you have the knowl- 
edge necessary to make a thorough 
investigation of the proposition 
offered—have you the time? Most 
of us are so busy making a liv- 
ing in our own particular busi- 
ness that we have not the time to 
spare. It’s easier to take some- 
one’s word. 

“Just ponder a moment—isn’t 
this haphazard and unscientific? 

“Tt would cost you a large fee 
to get the opinion of a big law- 
yer on a point of law and still 
you would not hesitate when a 
large sum of money was involved. 
The money you are to invest is 
just as precious. You can con- 
sult with the big institution of S. 
W. Straus & Co. and it will cost 
you nothing and perhaps save you 
a_ loss. 

“Please feel free to write us. 
We welcome inquiries.” 

It will be observed that no di- 
rect ‘effort is made here to gain 
the prospect’s confidence. The 
object of the letter is to get him 
out of his complacent attitude of 
thinking he knows it all about in- 
vestments and thus build the 
foundation for later specific sales 
arguments. 

NEXT LETTER STRESSES STRAUS 

About a week after the prospect 
has been given the idea that it 
might be wise for him to utilize 
expert advice in making invest- 
ments he gets this letter designed 
to sell him on the Straus firm’s 
dependability and the safety of 
its bonds: 

“Recently we sent you our 
booklet describing the Straus 
Plan. We trust that you found 
it interesting. 

“Doubtless the first question 
that came to your mind, was— 
are these bonds as safe and se- 
cure as they seem to be? Each 
individual forms his opinion ac- 
cording to his past experience, 
and something tested and_ tried 
to another might seem untried 
and new to you. 

“The best proof of the safety 
of the mortgage bonds offered by 
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this house, is the fact that no in- 
vestor has ever lost a dollar nor 
waited one day for his interest 
during the thirty-nine years of 
our existence. Now, there inust 
be a reason for this and that rea- 
son is: the soundness of the 
Straus Plan which safeguards the 
mortgages that we underwrite 
“Generations have proven that 
no form of investment is more 
secure than a first mortgage on a 


piece of well-located property, 
improved with a high-grade build- 
ing. 

“Our loans are selected with 


great care as it is only the excep- 
tional loan that can measure up 
to standards demanded by us. The 
fact that banks buy these bonds 
for their own investment is a 
very high recommendation. 

“Nearly every one whom you 
know has made investments that 
have not turned out well. If you 
and your relatives had put all 
your savings in first mortgage 
bonds underwritten by this house, 
none of you would have lost : 
dollar and would have reccived 
6 per cent interest every year. Just 
think what this means. 

“Read the enclosed circular 
carefully. Wouldn’t you like to 
own some of these bonds? You 
will find an order blank enclosed.” 


WORKING UP TO THE SALESMAN’S 


CALL 
A worth while number of sales 
are made from this letter. But 
the direct making of sales is not 
its pre-eminent object. The idea 


is to supply an advertising foun- 
dation upon which the salesmen 
can work. Every cffort is made 
to get some kind of a rise out of 
the prospect—to get him to reply 
Then his interest is supposed to 
be worked up to a point wher 
the salesman will find a visi! r 
sultful. 

A typical instance of a sal 
consummated by mail is that of a 
man in West Virginia who ha‘ 
inherited $30,000. Upon receiv- 
ing the foregoing letter ym 
Straus he wrote saying that he 
distrusted his wife’s _ busiress 
judgment and wanted the money 
safely invested in some way that 
would prevent her wasting i 
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—four days ahead 
—a Wednesday gravure section 


lhe new Wednesday Graphic of the Post 
will “scoop” every other gravure section 
(except the Post’s Saturday’ Graphic) by 
four days. 


Most of the real news events happen at the 
end of the week. Whether it’s golf cham- 
pionships,.yacht races, polo, track meets—in 
fact, any event of great public interest— 
Fridays, Saturdays or Sundays are usually 
the days selected. And the end of the week 
gets its full share of the unexpected news. 


When you consider the great popularity 
of the sections presenting these news pictures 
in gravure at the end of the next week, seven 
or eight days later, you will readily agree 
that a far greater popularity awaits-the paper 
which presents these pictures four days earlier 
than all the others. 

(The Saturday Graphic of the Post will continue 
to be one day ahead of all other gravure sections in 
handling the rest of the pictorial news.) 


Continued on next page 


New Bork ECbening Post 
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“The best ‘proof of the safety safely invested in some way hat 
of the mortgage bonds offered by would prevent her wasting " 
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—a pictorial news “scoop” 
—every week 


Continued from previous page 


A newspaper “‘scoop” is usually a one-time 
proposition. But the Wednesday Graphic of 
the Post will be a “scoop” repeated every 
week—every Wednesday, four days ahead of 
every other paper in New York or any other 
city. 


And there will be no increase in the newsstand price 
to the reader. 


Advertising in this Wednesday Graphic 
will be unusually effective. It will get maxi- 
mum attention from every regular reader of 
the Post, plus many new thousands who will 
buy the Post Wednesdays for this particular 
added feature. 


Advertising in the Wednesday Graphic will be 
limited to approximately one page. The page rate 
is $700; the line rate, 50c. ‘The first issue will be 
May 18. 


New Pork Evening Post 


FOUNDED 1801 
L. D. FerNALD, Manager of Advertising 
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he should happen to die. It was 
easy to sell him on buying bonds 
for that amount. 

traus believes that next to 
ga ning the prospect’s confidence 
it 's advisable to sell him on the 
ida of service. It attempts this 
in the following letter: 

When we sell a mortgage bond 
to you the transaction is not com- 
pkte—in fact it has only begun. 
The property covering your par- 
ticular bond is carefully watched 
and inspected at regular periods. 
We see that the interest is paid 
promptly and that the taxes are 
paid, insurance kept in force, and 
so on, 

“If you buy a ten-year bond 
from us you may rest assured 
that we will collect the interest 
that is due, all through these ten 
years and that the principal will 
be waiting for you at the expira- 
tion of that period without a 
day's delay. We are constantly 
guarding your investments. 

“Our prompt payments and our 
record 6f Thirty-nine Years 
Vithout Loss to Any Investor 
have been made possible by the 
operation of the Straus Plan. 
This has been conceded by promi- 
nent financiers to be the greatest 
safeguard that has been devised 
this age to protect investors. This 
plan is clearly explained in the 
book which we sent you. 

“Nothing could be simpler or 
more effective than the operation 
of the Straus Plan for safeguard- 
ing first mortgage investments. 
Briefly described we demand that 
the mortgagor reduce his loan ap- 
proximately 5 per cent each year. 
Namely, that a principal payment 
of one-twelfth of the yearly 
amount due as well as one-twelfth 
of the interest due be paid each 
month, so you can clearly see that 
at the end of each six months, 
the accumulated interest is ready 
for the bondholders as well as the 
sum that is to pay a portion of 
the principal. This plan of re- 
ducing the loan strengthens it, 
by increasing the margin of safety. 
“After ‘careful consideration 
trust that you will decide to 


W 


ma:e an investment through us. 
You will find an order blank en- 
cle d 
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“Awaiting your’ instructions, 
we are.’ 


R. W. Millard, assistant sales 


manager of the company, under- 


whose direction the letters are 
sent out, has found after a careful 
check-up that the service letter 
pulls stronger than any. Presum- 
ably it gains strength because of 
the cumulative effect of the let- 
ters that have gone before. Any- 
way, shortly after it has got into 
the mails, the campaign seems to 
have gained headway at last. A 
fair proportion of direct sales are 
made but the letter is especially 
prolific in the matter of bringing 
in inquiries or comments. These 
are passed along to the sales- 
men for follow-up. 


THE FINAL LETTER 


After the service letter has been 
at work a couple of weeks Mr. 
Millard finishes his operation on 
the list by sending out what he 
calls a clean-up letter. This pulls 
well and those not responding 
are dropped from the list. It 
follows: 

“We have written you a num- 
ber of letters and we are wonder- 
ing if the booklets that were sent, 
reached you safely. We would 
like very much to hear from you. 

“Is there any question that you 
would like to ask? Or, if there 
is any point not clear, it would 
be a pleasure to explain to you. 

“In these days of uncertainty, 
there is one form of investment 
which stands above all in safety 
and desirability, and that is, First 
Mortgage Bonds safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan. If you 
heard of an individual who had 
made investments for thirty-nine 
years and had never lost a dollar 
you would think it remarkable. 
That is our record. 

“We want to be of service to 
MORE, MN cine catkiwnke but, of 
course, it is pretty difficult to do 
so by letter, unless you write us 
frankly. 

“I am enclosing a stamped en- 
velope for your convenience, and 
will certainly appreciate hearing 
from you. 

“Assuring you of our interest 
in serving you, and awaiting an 
early reply, we are.” 





— 


' 
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It has been Straus’s experience 
that the number of people who 
will buy the bonds direct by mail 
is inconsiderable but that letters 
and printed matter do the strong- 
est kind of preliminary advertis- 
ing to make the salesman’s work 
count. 

The letters just described are 
mailed in personalized typewrit- 
ten form and represent the usual 
means of approaching the aver- 
age prospect. Lists of names for 
this purpose are obtained from a 
variety of sources, including the 
country banks. When names are 
turned in by salesmen or inquir- 
ies are made as the result of read- 
ing newspaper or magazine ad- 


vertising, the follow-up, while not. 


done strictly on a form basis, ob- 
serves the general lines laid down 
in the form letters. 

“There are some things that 
cannot well be handled in a form 
letter,” Mr. Millard said to 
Printers’ INK. “For example a 
number of people are likely to 
wonder why it is that we offer 
them 6 per cent securities in a 7 
or 8 per cent market. If we 
anticipated this objection and 
treated it in a form letter we 
would be weakening our case. 
Of course people do not realize 
that interest rates have become 
abnormal and that the higher the 
rate the heavier will be the bur- 
den of the company having to 
pay it. 

“We have the same selling im- 
pediments to overcome in this re- 
spect that we had a fey years ago 
when interest rates were lower. 
We offered our 6 per cent bonds 
on a 4 or 4% per cent market and 
some conservative people hesitated 
because they thought the rate was 
too high. Necessarily these are 
topics that should not be ap- 
proached in selling unless people 
ask about them. And then the 
explanation can be made by letter 
or by salesman. Usually the sales- 
man makes it in our case. 

“The big thing back of the let- 
ters is not so much direct sales 
although of course we welcome 
such transactions by mail and 
make a great many of them. 
What we are trying to accom- 
plish, though, in the letters is edu- 


INK May 5,1 
cational work. We want pec 
to get familiar with certain fur 
damental laws of investing mor 
They cannot gain this infor: 
tion altogether from advertis 
in newspapers or magazines. They 
can get a better idea from 
booklets and circulars because 
a rule they are indifferent ri 
ers. They do not take the t 
to inform themselves on essen 
things. You can get at them | 
ter in this respect through lett 
than anything else. 

“In our letter writing we n 
assume that our printed mait 
has been read. We know it 
been sent. Just the same we su 
up in our letters the net of the 
arguments and presentati 
made in the booklets. Peo 
will read them in the lett 
whereas they might overlook 
them entirely in the printed 
matter. 

“A _ necessary ee pall to 
our selling is the good-will cre: 
by the advertising. It is muc ch 
easier to sell a man who has 
heard of you than one who has 
not. In selling a line of merchan- 
dise a concern knows where its 

market is and its prospects either 
have to buy from it or from 
another concern. This is not the 
case in selling bonds. A man 
does not have to buy bonds, inas- 
much as there are a _ thousand 
and one ways to _ invest his 
money.” 


New Accounts of San 
Francisco Agency 


The San Francisco office of Evans § 
Barnhill, Inc., has obtained the adver 
tising account of the California 
wood Association. Copy will app« 
general periodicals, farm and 
papers. 

Shreve, Treat & 
cisco jewelers and _silversmiths, 
also appointed Evans & Barnhil 
handle their advertising. 


Eacret, San | 


Farm Lighting Account wit! 


Walter B. Snow Agency 


The H. C. Dodge Co., Inc., Bo 
Mass., maker of farm lighting pl 
has put its advertising account in t 
hands of Walter B. Snow and Staf 
that city. The Snow organization 
pres making a market investig 
or this new client pre paratory to ur 
taking a farm paper campaign in 
New England States. 
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New York Cit 


The Earnings of Fresh Milk Distvict 
a Million Cows 


Every dairy cow is a producing unit in one of the 
most wenderful factories in all the world. She 
converts roughage and concentrated feeds inte 
the most perfect food known to man. And she 
earns her master an unfailing income. 

Over a million such cows are producing full 
time for the 93,309 members of the Dairymen’s 
League. Their combined earnings assure its mem- 
bers a steady income. 


man Che Dairymen’s League News serves the pros- 
S, Inas- perous modern farmers producing New York City’s A Paper 
i i i 4 
1ousant fresh milk supply. It was founded and is today Owned 


st his controlled by these dairymen themselves. Every pet yf 


issue is closely read because of the vital char- Delromen 
acter of the news—news which directly affects the : 
pocketbooks of the members. 

Here is the gateway to an active market for 
every product used on the dairy farm or in the 
dairy farm home. Shall we send you sample copy 
and rate card? 


UTICA, N. Y. 
John D. Ross 


Girard Hammond 
Advertising Manager 10 S. LaSalle St. 


Birge W. Kinne 
303 Fifth Ave. 


New York City Chicago 





“The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” 
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nu. GROUT 


H. L. Grout’s work is possible be- 
cause of his authoritative knowledge 
of interior decoration and thorough ap- 
preciation of the people who naturally 
occupy each interior. 


In his work is reflected always the 
charm of an understanding of fine peo- 
ple, their homes and their needs. 


Mr. Grout meets the obligations of 
his position in this organization in the 
same ample way that distinguishes all 
of the members of these studios. 


® 


LOUIS-C-PEDLAR : Ine 
Counselors in Ant -246 Fifth Avenue-NY.C. 
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How Long Does an Advertisement 
Live? 


The Law of Averages at Work 


By F. E. Duggan 


OES a magazine advertisement 

stop working as soon as the 
next issue of the same magazine 
appears? 

lf it does not, how long may it 
be expected to live? 

\lso, what is the difference be- 
tween the life of a weekly and the 
life of a monthly publication? 

When an advertiser uses every 
issue, does each issue therefore 
pull a shorter length of time? 

(hese questions refer only to 
the direct action caused by a sin- 
gle insertion in a given issue of 
a publication. Direct action is the 
actual result from an advertise- 
ment—and may be 
either an inquiry 
or a sale sent to 
the advertiser’s ad- 
dress or a call 
upon the dealer. 

The calcula- 
tions must not at- 
tempt to take into 
account subsequent 
sales which may 
he made through 
follow-up or vol- 
untary repeat busi- 
ne 


\ll_ comparative 
figures from which 
conclusions are to 
1 

be drawn are based 
entirely on the re- 
sults directly trace- 


PUBLICATION 


able to keyed copy. 
For it is reason- 
able to assume 
that calls upon the 
dealer will be 
made substantially 
in proportion to 
the number of in- 
quiries or sales 
sent directly to the 
advertisers, (Inci- 
dentally: a check- 
up made among 
dealers on sales 
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“a” PULLS 10 PER 
CENT OF ITS TOTAL REPLIES IN 
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from daily newspaper advertising 
shows that they are made in the 
same proportion as inquiries are 
sent by mail.) 

An exhaustive study of the daily 
results of keyed advertising of a 
variety of articles in hundreds of 
publications shows conclusively 
that an advertisement does not 
stop working as soon as the next 
issue appears. It continues to pull 
for a long time afterward—even 
after two or more issues have been 
circulated. 

It has been demonstrated time 
and time again that the law of 
averages operates with peculiar 
accuracy in each 
issue. If, for in- 
stance, the January 
issue of “Jones’ 
Magazine” pro- 
duces 1,000 in- 
quiries in one 
month and in six 
months brings a 
total of 2,000—and 
if the March issue 
produces 1,500 in- 
quiries in one 
month it is almost 
certain that after 
six months of pull- 
ing the March total 
will be 3,000. It 
will rarely be more 
than 3 per cent to 
4 per cent and 
never more than 5 
per cent off one 
way or the other. 

Consequently, an 
advertiser need 
have no fear that 
the results from 
his copy in a Jan- 
uary issue will be 
cut short if he uses 
the February issue 
(although in cer- 
tain cases the Feb- 
ruary issue would 


IN SAME FIELD. 
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not pull so well). And by the same 
token he need not expect the Jan- 
uary issue to pull longer if he runs 
no copy in February. The propor- 


tion of pulling in 
each issue is a law 
unto itself. If this 
has proved true in 
mail-order results, 
does it not follow 
necessarily that the 
same principle ap- 
plies in pure pub- 
licity ? 

This brings us to 
the question: How 
long does an adver- 
tisement live? Bar- 
ring quarterlies and 
annuals, no publi- 
cation pulls very 
much after six 
month s—what 
comes in after that 
is less than 2 per 
cent. 

Although there 
are other consid- 
erations, the length 
of the life of a 
publication depends 
chiefly upon the 
frequency of issue, 

The direct result 
from a newspaper 
advertisement lasts 
only a few days. 
On a national list 
of newspapers it 
has been found 
that 80 per cent to 
85 per cent of the 
inquiries are in the 
advertiser’s office 
within eight days— 
and what comes in 
after thirty days is 
next to nothing. 


HOW WEEKLIES AND 
MONTHLIES PULL 


Now what about 
the pulling of 
monthlies and 
weeklies ? 

As a general ob- 


servation the following differences 
are correct. A monthly pulls about 
50 per cent of its final total in a 
few days less than four weeks. 
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PUBLICATION Cc. 


PUBLICATION “‘D’’—NOTE SIMILAR- 
ITY TO PULL OF PUBLICATION “‘c,” 
IN SAME FIELD 


PUBLICATION gE,” MAILED TO 
SUBSCRIBERS, PULLS 68 PER CENT 
IN TWO WEEKS 


stands. 
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National and semi-national weck- 
lies, from 40 per cent to 70 jer 
cent in two weeks, and local or 
State weeklies from 50 per cent to 


60 per cent in ¢ ne 
week, 

The difference in 
the life of two ja- 
pers in the same 
class depends al- 
most entirely on 
the time consumed 
in distributing the 
issue. The accom- 
panying charts will 
illustrate the point. 

Here are two tia- 
tional women's 
publications: A is 
a slow mailer —it 
takes them two or 
three weeks to mail 
an issue—while B 
mails its issue in 
a few days. What 
is the result? 

A has pulled 
only 10 per ceut 
of its final in two 
weeks, whereas B 
shows 26 per cent 
in the same period, 
and at the end of 
four weeks A has 
only 46 per cent of 
its final white B 
has 60 per cent. 

Compare the 
above with two 
national fiction pa 
pers (C and D) 
which are almost 
entirely distributed 
on the newsstands. 
Note they are lik« 
two peas in a pod. 
Comparing them at 
any period there is 
not more than 6 
per cent difference. 

Here are two ia- 
tional weeklies— 
one is mailed to its 
subscribers and the 
other is distrib- 
uted through mn 


Because E is mailed and 
reaches its subscribers quickly it 
pulls much faster than F, which, 
incidentally, contains less news and 
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in two 
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more fiction than does E. This 
latter point, of course, has some 
bearing, but the main difference is 
due to the time required in distri- 


bution. The result 
is that at the end 
of two weeks E has 
pulled 68 per cent 
of its final, while 
F has brought only 
40 per cent. At the 
end of four weeks 
E has produced 85 
per cent as com- 
pared with 64 per 
cent for F at the 
same time. 

The local or 
State farm paper, 
because it circu- 
lates in one or two 
States and because 
of the fact that the 
whole issue is usu- 
ally mailed the 
same day, pulls very 
quickly. The ac- 
companying charts 
of two papers (G 
and F) published 
in two adjacent 
States show that 
their pulling is al- 
most identical. 


TWO OTHER LEADING 
FACTORS 


There are, how- 
ever, two other 
contributing fac- 
tors that have a 
bearing on the life 
of an issue—one 
is editorial content 
and the other is the 
article advertised. 

News or review 
publications—be 
they monthly or 
weekly—will not 
pull so long as pa- 
pers of general edi- 
torial matter, but 
in no instance does 
this ever make 
more than 5 per 


cent or 10 per cent difference, and 
the same is true of those publica- 
tions which claim to be kept for 
It may be true 


years and years. 
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DISTRIBUTED 
THROUGH NEWSSTANDS, BRINGS 40 
PER CENT REPLIES IN TWO WEEKS 





G,” A STATE FARM 
PAPER, BRINGS QUICK RETURNS 





,”” ANOTHER STATE 
FARM PAPER, PULLS IN SAME PRO- 
PORTIONS AS “G” 


S. T. Truman has been 
account executive of the Salt Lake 
office of the L. 
advertising agency. 


But 
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that such publications might pull 
2 per cent or 3 per cent after six 
when we 
must think of the 97 per ceut, 


sell we 


since it is that per- 
centage that must 
necessarily be ce- 
pended upon to 
make advertising 
successful. 

Then, too, the 
character of the 
ticle advertised his 
a slight bearing on 
the life of the ad- 
vertisement. For 
instance, the ad- 
vertiser of some 
Spring hat could 
not very well expect 
the March issue 
to bring that 5 per 
cent or 15 per cent 
that would ordina- 
rily com’e in on 
a siaple after the 
publication had 
been pulling jor 
three months. 

A closer study of 
the accompanying 
charts will show 
what proportion of 
the total is pro- 
duced in from one 
week to three 
months. 

Summing up the 
situation from a 
broad point of view 
for the various 
classes of publica- 
tions we have tihiis 
table: 

Dailies, 80 per 
cent of the total in 
six days. 

Farm weeklies, 
80 per cent of tiie 
total in two weeks. 

National we¢ 
lies, 80 per cent oi 
the total in four 
weeks; natioval 
monthlies, 80 per 
cent in eight wees. 
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Emergency Cure for 
Dull Sales 


Practically everyone admits that farmers have not suffered as much 
from adverse business conditions as have city people—that their buy- 
ing power is still high and their willingness to buy is still evident. 


Many manufacturers are today wishing they had paid more attention 
to developing the consistent, conservative, prosperous farm market. 
But they think it is impossible now to reach that market because 
they haven’t farm distribution. 


Not so in Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania. Here is a market of 
698,200 farm families that can be reached through the distribution 
you probably already have in the cities of these three States. Prac- 
tically every one of these prosperous farm families lives within an 
hour’s ride of a good sized city and does a lot of buying there. 


Tell them about your product in the Lawrence Farm Weeklies and 
you'll feel an immediate effect upon your sales in the very cities where 
you possibly now are having a slump. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
1341 Conway Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicayo, Ill, New York City. 
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Woman's Institute 
of Domestic Arts & Sciences. me 


Seranton, Fe. 
G. LYNN SUMNER 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr, Paul Block, 
95 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Block: 


There has been so much comment on the remarkable srowth of 
the Woman's Institute, which has been built entirely through 
national advertising, that I thought you would be glad to 
know that we feel one of the things that has made this growth 
possible has been the consistent productiveness of Pictorial 
Review, 


The first Woman's Institute advertising appeared in March, 
1916, and Pictorial Review wes one of the very few publications 
selected for our initial announcement, From that time to the 
end of 1920 we advertised in 34 out of your 57 issues, 


On the basis of its record for the preceding four years, we 
spent more money in Pictorial Review in 1920 than in any other 
publication and our confidence in it was justified by the fact 
that it delivered more businese than any other of the 27 
magazines on our list, 


Por 1921 we have scheduled Pictorial Review with large space 

on an every other month basis, We have found Pictorial Revier 
readers not only very responsive to advertisins, but a con- 
sistently high proportion of those who inquire become purchasers, 


Vice-President, 
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Pictorial Review . .. delivered more 
business than any other of the 27 
magazines on our list” 


We recently received a letter from Mr. A. M. Bedell 
o! The A. M. Bedell Company, who sell Women’s 


g, Wearing Apparel, in which he stated that his full- 
page advertisement in the February, 1921, edition 
brought him over 80,000 replies. 

Another large advertiser in Chicago received over 
60,000 replies from his full-page copy in the same 
issue. 

And here is a letter from Mr. Sumner of The 
\W oman’s Institute, stating that Pictorial Review “de- 
livered more business than any other of the twenty- 
seven magazines on his list.” 

ee The Woman’s Institute, whose advertising is in 

to charge of N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, is fully 

— qualified, from actual experience, to know the com- 


parative advertising value of women’s magazines. 


ch, 


t« IT woandOne-Quarter Million 
_« \§ Circulation Guaranteed 


y other 

- fect Hi Of Which at Least 95% Is to Be Net Paid, or Pro-Rata Rebate 
(Effective with October, 1921, Issue) 

— This is the largest guaranteed circulation of any 

Revisr magazine published 

con- 

urchasere, 


Pictorial Review 


(Member A. B. C.) 


ill Bc Berck 


Advertising Director 
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Catalogue Service— 


To the man who does busi- 
ness in the construction field, 
these words present a concrete 
image—“SWEET’S”—the big 
green book that contains the 
catalogues of over 800 manu- 
facturers of building materials 
and equipment. 


Real catalogue service depends 
upon expert presentation of 
vital information by specialists 
who speak the language of 
the architect and designer, and 
on effective distribution to 
those whose specifying or 
buying power is known to 
be large. 


To secure adequate representation in the Six- 
teenth Annual Edition of Sweet’s Architectural 
Catalogue, prompt action is necessary. Forms 
close July 1. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, INC. 
119 West 40th Street — New York City 
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Why Ryzon Price Is Not the Same 
at All Stores 


General Chemical Company Tells of Price Increase Made in March, 1920 


GeneraL CHemicaL CoMPANY 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
New York, May 2, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have read the report of a shop- 
ping tour by one of your staff writers, 
published in your journal of April 28th, 
and we challenge his statements, in so 
far as they pertain to RYZON, The Per- 
fect Baking Powder. 

Superficial investigations, which is the 
basis of this article, will not restore 
consumer confidence in retail prices, or 
manufacturers’ and dealers’ confidence 
in your desire to place the facts before 
the trade and public. 

Had this modern “philosopher in 
search of an honest man,” investigated 
the question of retail prices with the 
owners of the stores visited, rather than 
the porters and clerks, he would not 
have blundered into making the state- 
ment that he was perturbed to find a 
dealer resorting to the trick of pasting 
a little sticker over the manufacturer’s 
price mark on RYZON can. 

Those little stickers were placed on 
the labels by us as manufacturers, when 
it becamie necessary to advance our price 
to sixty cents per pound for RYZON 
in March, 1920. 

This zealous searcher after truth, was 
further to find an A. & P. store with a 
pound can of RYZON marked “40 
cents,” which stock was purchased prior 
to the advance. 

RYZON, The Perfect Baking Pow- 
der, is sold to the retail grocery trade 
at the folowing prices: 

1 pound cans $5.40 per dozen. 

% pound ¢ans 3.00 per dozen. 

% pound cans 1.75 per dozen. 
as indicated on our price list dated 
March 1, 1920, copy enclosed—the re- 
tail profit is 25 per cent on selling price 
to the consumer—a fair return for capi- 
tal invested and services rendered. 

In justice to the retail grocery trade 
distributing RYZON, and this company 
as manufacturers, we request you to 
publish this letter in your journal. 

GeneraL CuEMICcAL COMPANY, 

FOOD DEPARTMENT, 
A. J. WAKEFIELD, 
Director of Sales. 


WE are glad to publish the let- 
ter from Mr. Wakefield. Roy 
Dickinson in his story “Your 
Prices to Me,” stated in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK that he 
went on a “shopping expedition, it 
wasn’t an investigation.” 

The average consumer, on a 
shopping tour seldom investigates 
“the question of retail prices with 
the owners of the stores visited, 
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rather than the porters and 
clerks.” He or she either calls the 
order department on the phone, or 
buys at the counter from the first 
clerk who asks “are you being 
waited on?” {It is exactly this 
place in the sale that is so tre- 
mendously important to the manu- 
facturer to-day. 

Apologies are frankly offered 
Charles M. Decker & Bros., re- 
tailers of East Orange, N. J., who 
did not stick pasters over the la- 
bels. At last accounts the A. & P. 
was still selling Ryzon, with the 
forty-cent price mark printed on 
the label, for thirty-four cents a 
can, and seemed to have plenty in 
stock, 

W. G. Wrightson, vice-president 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, tells us that his 
company purchased a large stock 
of Ryzon in the early part of 1920, 
before the price was raised But 
when the General Chemical Com- 
pany raised the price to the con- 
sumer in March, 1920, the Atlantic 
and Pacific stores decided to give 
their customers the advantage of 
this purchase and did not raise the 
price. The old idea in retailing 
was to boost the price to the new 
selling level at each raise, the 
newer idea is to give the customer 
the advantage of a good buy. All 
of which would seem to make 
more pertinent the questions which 
Mr. Dickinson asked at the end of 
his article on the “little shopping 
tour” : 

“Are the chain stores and the 
other places where goods are sold 
at a cheap price doing manufac- 
turers a service by cutting prices 
to the quick when the consumer 
wants low prices?” Is the ten- 
dency of distribution toward chain 
stores and agencies controlled by 
the producer?” 

What is happening to merchan- 
dise at the point of sale continues 
to be a most important question 
for manufacturers to-day.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK, 
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Aim of New .- 
Department of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 





Atvm™ E. DODD, manager of 
the Department of Domestic 
Distribution of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, explained 
the work of the department at the 
meeting of the Chamber, held in 
Atlantic City last week. 

“The long-time purposes of the 
Department of Domestic Distribu- 
tion,” he said, “will be that of con- 
tributing to the reduction of the 
cost of distribution and the indi- 
‘ cation of practical methods by 
which our merchants can lessen 
the margin now being taken be- 
tween the producer and consumer. 
It would seem, therefore, that the 
whole range of the expense of dis- 
tribution must receive attention. 

“We may consider, therefore, ac- 
tivities of the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department will be: 

“1. To co-operate with trade 
groups and universities for the 
purpose of serving as a clearing 
house in the researches and activi- 
ties bearing upon problems of dis- 
tribution. 

“2. To co-operate in the prepa- 
ration and application of accurate 
statistics so that distributors may 
benefit by the records of busines: 
in the conduct of their affairs. 


“3. To study the causes of waste 


in distribution with a view to sug- 
gesting means of prevention. 

“4. To promote inquiries into 
the purchasing power of com- 
munities as an aid to intelligent 
marketing of commodities and 
effective balance between produc- 
tion and distribution. 

“5. To maintain contact with, 
and report upon, national legisla- 
tion affecting the legitimate and 
orderly processes of distribution. 

“6. To advance the knowledge 
of the consumer as to the methods 
and costs of the various necessary 
phases of distribution. 

“7. To animate, through the 
harmonious action of trade groups, 
an increasing faith in and reliance 
upon the ethical principles of busi- 
ness, 

“8. To gather data relating to 
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conditions of employment and re- 
gard; and upon the best prepara- 
tion for promotion. 

“9. To create a bureau of infor 
mation for answering all inquiries 
touching upon distribution. 

“10. To investigate the broad 
principles of distribution for the 
formulation of its laws, the iden 
tification of its factors, and their 
relations to each other, so that 
some measure may be discovered 
which can be applied as a means 
of judging the effectiveness of any 
business organization.” 





Robertson-Cole Company’s 
Advertising Plans 


The Robertson-Cole Company, New 
York distributor of motion pictures, 
has reorganized its publicity and adver 
tising department, and is now making 
plans for a national newspaper adver 
tising campaign. This new campaign wil! 
be undertaken in order that a more ex 
tensive field may be covered than has 
been possible in all other previous ad 
vertising efforts by this company. 

Seymour Clark has been made 
director of publicity and advertising, 
and Gordon i. Place has been appoint 
ed assistant to Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark was formerly executive 
secretary of the bureau of special can 
pues of the American Red Cross, an 

or the last three years was in charg. 
of advertising and publicity campaigns 
for soombendil and money. He is a 
former newspaper publisher, and was 
for ten years a branch manager of th: 

“Vestern Newspaper Union in Kansas 

‘y and in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Place was recently. editor of 
Progress-Advance” and “The Money 
Sheet,” published in the interest 
motion picture exhibitors by the Fa 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation. 





Three Philadelphia Foreign 
Language Newspapers 
Have Bureau 
L’Opinione, The Jewish World ar 
the Gazette-Democrat, three foreig: 

language newspapers, ublished 
Philadelphia, have formed a combined 
rs service bureau in that 
city called the Consolidated Merchar 
dising Bureau. H. S. Tractenburg 
manager of this bureau. 





Muncie, Ind., “Star” to Have 
Retailers’ Publication 
The Muncie, Ind., Star is starting the 


publication of a retailers’ newspaper 
which will be known as “The Muncie 
Star, Jr.’ This new publication wi!! 


be under the direction of Ed. Brulett 
advertising manager of the Star. 
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Publication 
Offices of the 
Class Journal 

Company 


AN INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Automotive importers and manufacturers from every country where 
cars are made or used make this office their first port of call upon 
their arrival on this side. 

The authoritative standing of Class Journal automotive business 
papers, well recognized abroad, gives their foreign subscribers and 
others interested a natural desire to make this office a clearing 
house for intimate information. 

Here we are always able and willing to put our resources in many 
directions, at the disposal of those who need advice concerning 
sources of export supply, travel facilities, and other matters of 
moment. ; 
Automotive Industries is the manufacturers’ authority. 


Motor World and Motor Age are the selling authorities of the 
industry. 


The Class Journal Company 


Member A. B. P., Inc. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Mallers Bldg. 239 W. 39th St. 


© MEM nN A ee RNR SS 
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the clients of Fuller & Smith are: 


The American Multigraph Sales 
Company, 
The ‘‘Multigraph."” 


The Austin Company, 
Standard and Special Factory- 
Buildings. 
The Beaver Manufacturing 
Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calcu- 
lating Machines. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 
Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 


The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“Wiltshire” Meat Products; 


The Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation 


of America, 
Tires and Golf Balls. 


Field, Richards & Company, 
Investment Bankers. 


Free Sewing Machine Company, 
Sewing Machines. 


Gainaday Electric Company, 
Retail Stores, for Electric House- 
hold Appliances. 


The Glidden Company, 
Paints, Varnishes and *‘Jap-a- 
lac"’ Household Finishes. 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General 
Electric Co., 
“*Ivanhoe"’ Metal Reflectors and 
Illuminating Glassware. 


National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, 
National Mazda Lamps. 


R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Tractor Gears. 


The Outlook Company, 
Automobile Accessories. 


Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Co., 
“Gainaday" Electric Washing 
Machines. 
H. H. Robertson Company, 
**Robertson Process"’ Metal, 
Gypsum and Asphalt. 


Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
Operating Hotels Statler, Buffalo 
Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis, 
and Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Axles for Motor Vehicles. 


University School, 
College Preparatory School. 


The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Passenger Cars. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
* facturing Company, 
Electric Apparatus, Appliances 
and Supplies. 


Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batleries. 


Also serving the Vulcanite Roofing Division of 
The Beaver Board Companies. 
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Business Moves Forward ona th 
Roadway of Paper fe 





Better paper, standardized as to quality he 
and supply, speeds forward movement. 


BASIC LINE 


long 
a 


A Whitaker Standard eo 
means economy of cost and effort to the paper - 
1to 


buyer at a gain of money and satisfaction. 
Basic Bond; Basic Ledger; Basic Safety; Basic 
Text; and Basic Covers provide in one line five 
papers that improve and facilitate the work of 
each department in your organization. 


a rs 
o> 77) 
ps oO 
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gir 
THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY | pila 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO a 
Ta 
DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, ; ] 
Detroit, Denver, Dayton, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. ' sor 
BRANCH HOUSES—Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond. the 
SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va., Chattanooga, tha 
Tenn., Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Hartford, Conn., Kalamazoo, ' the 
Mich., Kansas City. Knoxville, Lansing, Mich., Lexington, Louis- ' gal 
ville, New Haven, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Providence, Salt ' f 
Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Washington, D. C., oO 
Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, Minn., Worcester, Mass., | like 
big 
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Advertises Nationally to Obtain 
Girl Workers 


Bradley Knitting Company Makes Wide Appeal to Attract the Right 
Kind of Factory Help 


AN advertisement for girl fac- 
tory workers, sixty lines to two 
columns and illustrated, appearing 
in the current issue of one of the 
women’s magazines of national cir- 
culation, is something in the way 
of a novelty in “help wanted” ad- 
vertsiing. But it is 


Many girls are obtained from 
Chicago. But when a girl feels 
homesick, the railway journey to 
Chicago seems nothing. It is even 
easier for her sweetheart to dis- 
suade her from returning—because 
Delavan is so far away. 





also something more 
than that. 
Behind this adver- 


tisement is an inter- for GIRLS 

esting experiment. It 

is an attempt to solve 

the difficult and per- 

sistent problem en- 

countered by — See,our Color Ad facing last page) 
every manutacturer ran gn coperennity, Sor mem = few haum fom Ciicage, and boo 
who has outgrown the Fecenunta Se So San ot 
small town in which ee yee ete i enw ies we ae 
he is located—the eee fs A 
problem of obtaining eS reese Ea ve omenenre 


the right kind of labor. 


Attractive Work 








Delavan, where the 


Bradley Knitting Mills AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT TELLS THE STORY 


are the principal in- 

dustry in the locality, is a small 
Wisconsin town, a short run from 
Chicago. In the winter it has a 
population of about 3,000. In sum- 
mer that number is doubled by vis- 
itors, the beauty of-.the district 
making it a popular vacation re- 
sort. 

The little town sprang up around 
the mills, but does not grow so 
fast as the mills do. The reason 
is that at the mills the big labor 
demand is not for men but for 
girls. Delavan is one of the few 
places on the map where parents 
hope their babies will be girls 
rather than boys. 

Practically all Delavan girls, as 
soon as they are old enough, go to 
the mills to help make the sweaters 
that have been popularized all over 
the country by the advertising slo- 
gan, “Slip into a Bradley and Out 
of Doors.” But Delavan girls, 
like other girls, hear the call of the 
big cities and wedding bells—and 
they slip into a Bradley and out 
of Delavan. 


It is hard for a big-town girl to 
settle happily in a small town. She 
misses the big stores, the movies, 
the dancing, the never-ending 
change—the laughter and the throb 
of life. The quiet of the country 
gets on her nerves. 

The situation is a serious one, 
especially for such concerns as 
a big knitting mills. Perpetual 
change of help and the resulting 
high percentage of inefficiency con- 
stitute a problem, the difficulty of 
which disturbs the arrangements 
of many a manufacturer even in 
large cities. 

But half the girls in the United 
States are living in small towns, 
and many of them have no desire 
to go to the big city. Most of 
them are keen for something to do 
and cannot find it. 

There lies the source of help 
which the Bradley Knitting Com- 
pany hopes to tap by means of its 
unusual “help wanted” advertise- 
ment, They want to reach the 

— quiet girls who have good 
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homes, who like living in the coun- 
try, and who are seeking the op- 
portunity to do something for a 
living where they will be happy. 

It would seem that Miss Mar- 
garet Ruth Johnson, hostess of 
Bradley Hall and Big Sister of the 
Bradley girls, has hit upon a bright 
idea. It may largely help to solve 
the problem at Delavan and also 
the problem of the girl of the 
small town and her parents. 

The Bradley advertisement, “At- 
tractive Work for Girls,” which is 
reproduced here, tells its own 
story. Through the magazine in 
which it is published it will reach 
just the right class of girl—the 
girl of the sort that Bradley needs. 

There is another interesting 
slant to this advertisement. Notice 
the line, inserted as if an inci- 
dental thought, “(See our Color 
Ad facing last page).” That neat 
touch makes this piece of copy 
profitable even if it should not find 
one girl who would not rather live 
in Greenwich village than any 
other. It doubles the effect—per- 
haps more than doubles—of the 
color page on the inside back 
cover. Everybody who reads the 
small advertisement is certain to 
look back at the color page. At 
the same time, the color page will 
act as the turning point with many 
a girl—she will feel it must be 
something to be proud of to work 
for a concern that puts out the big 
advertisements in color she has so 
often wondered at. 

Again, this novel “help wanted” 
advertisement will be a very use- 
ful weapon in the hands of the 
Bradley salesmen. “See!” they 
will be able to say, “here’s a pretty 
good proof for you of our big 
and growing demand. Read this 
line, ‘We never have a lay-off at 
Bradley’s !’ We’re high-production, 
low-cost people and—” Take it 
anyway, it is bound to make peo- 
ple talk of Bradley’s sweaters, 


Georgia Publishers Condemn 
“Space Jobbing” 


A resolution condemning the jobbing 
of space by newspaper publishers who 
are members of The Associated Dailies 
of South Georgia was passed at a meet- 
ing of that association at Americus, Ga. 

The passing of this resolution fol- 
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lowed the reading of a communication 
from The Six Point League, given in 
Printers’ Inx of April 14. 

The resolution follows: ‘Whereas, 
The Associated Dailies of South Georgia 
recognize the justice of the complaint 
of the advertising agencies against the 
recently developed practice of news- 
papers allowing a local advertiser to 
‘job’ his local rate to a national ad- 
vertiser, and, 

“Whereas, It is the policy of the 
members of this Association to give 
the advertising agencies every protec- 
tion to which they are justly entitled, 
and every assistance through earnest 
co-operation and satisfactory service in 
developing national advertising accounts 
and in holding said accounts which the 
advertising agency has developed; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That no member of the 
Associated Dailies of South Georgia 
will permit any local advertiser to ‘job’ 
his local contract rate to any national 
advertiser, and that all contracts with 
local advertisers entered into. by the 
members of this association will contain 
a clause specifically prohibiting such a 
practice, and that ne member of this 
association shall accept any national ad- 
vertising which comes through local 
dealers at a rate lower than the news- 
paper’s gross foreign rate.” 


May 5, 1921 


New York Club Nominations 


The nominating committee of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York has offered 
the following ticket for the considera- 
tion of members of the club at the an- 
nual election of officers to be held 


May 10: 

President, Frank E. Fehlman, presi- 
dent Churchill-Hall, Inc.; vice-president, 
Charles C. Green, president and treas- 
urer James Advertising Agency; treas- 
urer, Oliver B. Merrill, manager New 
York office Youth’s Companion; direc- 
tors, Herman.G. Halsted, vice-president 
Paul Block, Inc.; George W. Hopkins, 
general sales manager Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, and Sydney R. Clark, 
of the T. F. Moore Company. 


Harry T. Mitchell Returns to 
Storm Agency 


T. Mitchell, who a short time 
ago left Jules P. Storm & Sons, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York, to become 
advertising manager of Brill Brothers 
of that city, has returned to the Storm 


Harr 


agency. Mr. Mitchell had been with the 
Nash Motors Company, Barron G. Col- 
lier, Inc., and the General Ordnance 
Company, prior to his first connection 
with the Storm agency. 


Joins Glen Buck 


Miss Frances McLeod, who has been 
in charge of personnel work for the 
California Cap Company, has become a 
member of the staff of Glen Buck, 
advertising, Chicago. She will make 
specialized and persona! investigations 
for Mr. Buck. 
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The Business 


of Transportation 
by Water 


ARINE REVIEW covers the entire 

field—shipbuilding, ship operation, 
ship maintenance. Its circulation is 
national. Its net paid circulation of 
nearly five thousand monthly is distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Shipbuilding companies and officials 

Naval architects and marine engineers...... 
Manufacturers of equipment and supplies. . 
U. S. Government, schools and libraries 
Operating companies and officials. .......... 
Officers aboard ship 

Chandlers and supply dealers.............. ; 
Lighterage, bunkerage and service 
Unclassified 


In itself, the business of operating ships 
amounts to three billions annually. 
The marine field is worthwhile cultivat- 
ing. Begin your campaign with the 


Third Annual Operating Number 
JULY ISSUE 


Forms close June Five 


A Penton Publication 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND LONDON 


Audit Bureau of Circulations Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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from Broadway, N.Y. 
to Any Main Street, U. 


‘This company is 
handling all details in 
connection with outdoor 
advertising campaigns 
all over the country. 

(Creative ideas, first 
class artisanship and 
splendid service mark. 
our organization as a 
premier outdoor adver- 
tising agency. 

Outdoor Advertising Everywhere 


Branch Offices Ps Branch Offices 
The Wrigley Building The 0.J. Gude RAD Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO 550 West 57th Street CCN 
PHILADELPHIA ST LOUIS CLEVELAND RICHMOND 
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CG) There are more 
little ads than big 
ones. [he more rea- 
son for having your 
little ones right-for 
calling in Bundscho 
on them. By phone 
or letter. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 
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Why the Buyers Strike 


Many Persons Can’t Purchase Household Articles Because They Can’t 
Find Houses to Put Them In 


By James Henle 


] WAS pleased that the clerk in 
the furniture store recognized 
me after I had not visited the es- 
tablishment in more than two 
years. But I was somewhat puz- 
zled when he drew me aside and, 
in a mysterious whisper, said: 

“Don’t buy anything to-day!” 

“Why not?” I demanded. 

“Big sale next month. All these 
prices will be cut to pieces.” 

“What’s the matter? Business 
bad?” 

“Rotten,” he returned succinctly. 
“This buying strike is the limit!” 

But, as I left the store thinking 
over what the clerk had told me, 
I was not wholly convinced. The 
public was not buying—that was 
true. But the only part of the 


public for which I could speak 


with any authorify was not on 
strike. 

The reason why I had not 
bought any furniture within the 
past two years was that I would 
have had no place to put it. As 
a matter of fact, I had needed two 
additional rooms and the furnish- 
ings that went with them but— 

Right then and there I had run 
my head into the far-famed hous- 
ing shortage. 

| knew all about that shortage, 
for I had been on the lookout for 
an apartment or a house for over 
a year and had just succeeded in 
finding one. No one had to dem- 
onstrate to me that the shortage 

‘ted. And I had official con- 
irmation of the fact that other 

‘ew Yorkers were in the same 

sition, for Health Commissioner 

peland had estimated that the 
reater City lacked accommoda- 
s for about 100,000 families, 
nd the Commissioner’s word had 
n backed up by the assertion of 
jathan Hirsch, then chairman of 
Mayor’s Committee on Rent 

’rofiteering, and by other officials. 

Perhaps those 100,000 families 

been on the same kind of 
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“strike” in which I had engaged, 
a strike not so much against prices 
as against inability to find living 
quarters, 


TEN BILLIONS IN CONSTRUCTION 


Nationally the situation was 
about the same. Senator William 
M. Calder, as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion and Production, had reported 
that the serious shortage in hous- 
ing throughout the country had 
had a material effect upon indus- 
trial growth and upon public 
health and morals. In its report 
the committee asserted : 

“It is probably not an exag- 
gerated statement to say from 
$10,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 is 
necessary to provide the structural 
facilities which would have now 
been in use had not the war oc- 
curred. Necessary railroad con- 
struction has been estimated as 
high as $6,000,000,000 and 1,000,- 
000 homes at $5,000 each would 
require $5,000,000,000; public utili- 
ties, highways and waterways, 
taken together, would require sev- 
eral billions in addition. Until this 
construction has taken place the 
nation must do _ without con- 
veniences to which it was formerly 
accustomed.” 

Boston was said to require be- 
tween 3,000 and 5,000 new houses 
or apartments; New Bedford re- 
ported a shortage of 1,500 houses. 
Philadelphia lacked accommoda- 
tions for 20,000 families and St. 
Louis had a shortage of 10,000 
homes. New Orleans reported the 
need for at least 2,000 houses a 
year for several years and Cleve- 
land had an estimated shortage of 
15,000 homes. Detroit reported 
need of a housing programme in- 
volving $250,000,000, and the State 
of Iowa required from 35,000 to 
50,000 homes. Denver put its 
shortage at 2,500 homes. 

Recently, also, the United States 
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Mortgage & Trust Co. had con- 
ducted an economic survey of fifty- 
one cities in the South, West and 
Middle West. The information 
was obtained from correspondent 
banks, mortgage representatives 
and attorneys. Of the fifty-one 
cities, thirty-nine reported serious 
shortages both of residential and 
business space. Eight reported 
shortages in one kind of prop- 
erty, two reported slight shortages, 
and in only two cities were condi- 
tions normal. 

It was comparatively easy to 
visualize the situation so far as 
New York City was concerned. 
Last year marriage licenses were 
issued to 79,236 couples. Exactly 
237 new “tenements” (the term in- 
cludes apartment houses of all 
kinds) were constructed. In 
these there were 4,882 apartments 
containing 19,684 rooms, an aver- 
age of a little more than four 
rooms to an apartment—and about 
one-sixteenth of an apartment to 
a couple. Persons from Kokomo 
and Little Rock find it difficult to 
understand how folks can exist 
in a New York apartment at all; 
certainly no one has suggested a 
means by which a family can live 
in one-sixteenth of one. 

For a close-up of the Borough 
of Manhattan, consider the fol- 
lowing: The number of marriage 
licenses issued there reached the 
total of 43,324 in 1920. To ac- 
commodate these newlyweds plans 
and specifications were filed dur- 
ing the year for the following new 
buildings: 

Eight dwellings with an esti- 
mated cost of above $50,000. 

Ten dwellings with an estimated 
cost between $20,000 and $50,000. 

Four dwellings with an esti- 
mated cost under $20,000. 

Twenty-two tenements. 

Three hotels. 

Over a ten-year period the fig- 
ures are even more striking. From 
a high point of 2,934 tenements 
erected in 1911 within the limits 
of the Greater City, the number 
dropped to ninety-five in 1919. 
From 1910 to 1916 the yearly aver- 
age was 1,875; from 1917 to 1920, 
inclusive, it was 305. 

These last figures take no ac- 
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count of one and two fami! 
houses, but the apartment is b) 
far the predominant type of dwe! 
ing in the metropolis. However, 


the shortage of private residences 


is just as acute, Charles O’Cor 
nor Hennessy, chairman of the 
Federal Legislative Committee of 
the United States League of Local 
Building and Loan Associations, 
explained to me. He said: 

“The need for assistance in 
financing home building by per- 
sons who have been unable to ob)- 
tain adequate housing is so serious 
that building and loan associa- 
tions in this city and elsewhere 
are able to meet only 50 per cent 
of the demand. 

“This means that we are able 
to meet half of the evident de- 
mand. It does not mean that we 
could meet so large a proportion 
of the potential demand. If we 
were in a position where we could 
advertise that we were ready to 
supply building loans to everyon« 
who wanted a home and who were 
able to fulfil our requirements, 
there is no telling what the de 
mand would be. 

“As it is, we are every day turn- 
ing down people who come here 
with good security to offer for 
building loans. There are 8,000 
institutions in the country like our 
own (Mr. Hennessy is president 
of the Franklin Society for Home- 
Building and Savings) and I be- 
lieve that, with the exception of 
a few cities, the situation is pretty 
much the same throughout the 
country.” 


WHERE AND HOW THEY LIVE 


But what are the newlyweds and 
others who have been unable to 
find, homes to suit them doing? 
They are managing to live—and to 
live in New York, for the popula 
tion of the metropolis is not 
shrinking—but how? 

Health Commissioner Copeland 
attempted to answer that query by 
an investigation conducted by 
skilled social workers. 

“Our survey revealed a_ star- 
tling state of affairs,” he said. 
“Our nurses and inspectors visited 
32,470 homes. The buildings in- 
vestigated were of all sizes. They 
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ran from one-family houses to 
houses containing 120 flats or 
more. Localities were selected at 
random, and the work was done 
thoroughly. 

“The survey established that 
umerous apartments, arranged 
ind intended for occupancy by 
me family, were housing two 
‘amilies. It further showed that 
any families, by force of neces- 
ity, were taking in roomers. 

“In one instance a_ building 
rected for fifteen families was 
iousing thirty-five families, and 
hese had been obliged to take 
n twenty roomers, which would 
really make five families more. 
\nother house, constructed to 
house thirty families, was shelter- 
ng forty, with thirty roomers 
idded. In another instance 109 
houses built for twenty families 
each were housing 1,033 roomers.” 
“According to all the informa- 
tion at our disposal,” Mr. Hirsch 
told me, “there is a shortage of at 
least 100,000 homes—whether pri- 
vate dweltings or apartments—in 
New York. This means that 100,- 
(00 families are tucked in with 
another 100,000 families, and are 
anxious to escape as soon as pos- 
sible and obtain homes of their 
own.” Mr. Hirsch is now Asso- 
sociate Chairman of the Citizens’ 
Non-Partisan Housing Committee, 
of which Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Labor, is chatrman. 


DELAYED PURCHASES 


Indications of the crowded con- 
litions of the metropolis are to 
found on almost every street in 

residential districts. Every- 
where private dwellings are being 
broken up into two- and three- 
room apartments. But most of the 

nants of such premises regard 
these as only makeshift arrange- 
nts. As children come and 
milies expand the situation be- 
mes intolerable and larger quar- 
ers are a necessity. The same ap- 
ples to those families that are 
now living in hotels, apartments 
| “non-housekeeping” apart- 


he 


nents, 
\ study of these figures is 
ough to raise the serious ques- 
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tion as to how much of the 
“buyers’ strike,” particularly as it 
regards furniture and housefur- 
nishings, is due directly to the 
housing shortage. Obviously in 
these fields buying power depends 
more upon the number of houses 
and the number of homes in a 
community than on the number of 
people. When families “double 
up” there is need of only one 
dining-room table. They do not 
purchase two soup kettles nor two 
talking machines nor two vacuum 
cleaners. The same number of 
rugs or the same amount of car- 
peting is required in a six-room 
apartment whether it is inhabited 
by one family or by two—or even 
three. When a man goes to live 
with his mother-in-law he may 
take out additional health insur- 
ance, but he does not purchase a 
player-piano. 

It seems only logical to argue 
that when this shortage is relieved 
—for the moment we need not dis- 
cuss how soon this is to occur— 
trade in such goods will be stimu- 
lated enormously. Indeed, we 
may, with more or less reason, 
picture the situation as one in 
which a vast and growing force 
is being held up temporarily by a 
dam—the housing shortage—and 
when the dam breaks or is broken, 
we may expect to see released a 
buying power of startling extent. 

To what importance this may 
develop is shown when we ex- 
amine figures which give some 
indication of the energy that is 
being kept in check. According to 
statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, obtained from 
a careful study of the budgets of 
6,180 families in thirty-six North- 
ern cities and of 1,983 families in 
eighteen Southern cities, the aver- 
age annual expenditure per fam- 
ily in the North for furniture and 
other household articles is $68.12 
and in the South $74.59—a grand 
average of $71.36. The families 
studied had incomes that for the 
most part ranged between $900 
and $2,500 per year. 

Classified according to the in- 
comes of the respective families in 
the two sections, the results were 
as follows: 
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$900 $1200 $1500 $1800 $2100 
and and and and and 
Under under under under under under Over 
$900 $1200 $1500 $1800 $2100 $2500 $2501 
ns. «ees $30.66 $45.60 $58.70 $80.26 $91.65 $111.37 $121.7» 
BewtR cccce 31.82 47.45 65.34 80.68 97.83 119.83 125.91 


Taking the average of $71.36 
and multiplying it by 100,000, the 
number of families which, accord- 
ing to all responsible officials, lack 
adequate housing in the metropolis, 
we find that in the Greater City 
alone there is an annual stored 
buying power of $7,136,000. Na- 
tionally the figures would mount 
to an amazing total. 

But this numerical expression is 
inadequate for two reasons. In 
the first place it concerns only 
families of small or moderate- 
sized incomes. In the fashionable 
hotels of New York there are 
families that are temporarily fore- 
going the pleasures of home life 
until they can find suitable ac- 
commodations at what seems to 
them fair rentals—this in spite of 
the fact that they have incomes 
reaching to five and even six 
figures. 

More important, however, is it 
that the investigation of the De- 
partment of Labor included for 
the most part only families which 


hold articles is not the “upkeep’ 
but the initial purchase which ex 
perts of the Department hav: 
elsewhere estimated as averagin 
$1,000 a family. If each of th 
100,000 “homeless” families i: 
New York furnishes a home whe: 
the housing shortage is relieved i 
will mean that orders for $100 
000,000 of furnishings will burst 
about the startled ears of metro 
politan merchants. Of course, thi 
is an extreme figure. Many fami 
lies already have partial or com 
plete outfits; others will borrow a 
great deal from parents; others 
will extend their purchases ove: 
several years. But with all these 
deductions the fact still remains 
that an astonishing demand can 
be expected when there is again 
a home for every family. 

The following table gives an i: 
teresting idea where some of th 
major portions of the $71.36 ave: 
age expenditure per family go 
each year: 

Whether the housing situation i 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY FOR FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 











Northern Southern 

Article Cities Cities 

CE, 6 ncn wks caneeeneenpenadaenshsbacedent eerseinene $5.05 $5.19 
i Ci. sa deck ethe ade eRES oe e1E0 Re RARE Kees 2.83 3.35 
ME ‘cibiind coke dena dded caste de nhatadeeedaehveens 1.72 2.46 
Ce, CO, CUB iwcceesesececeseceseecceses 2.06 2.08 
Bureaus, chiffoniers, dressing tables.................0005 1.33 2.28 
Sideboards, buffets, china closets.............ceeeeeeees 1.48 1,84 
DEE ¢cccacepestPerestebaceUsacenedseueecasbosdas 2.21 2.66 
OS nccddseaywiwase ueGeeeneendnnsdheedeeeee ew ane 1.89 2.11 
0 ge eae erent eee eee ae ee ene ree 1.65 2.24 
6065s con ekh aeons een enneenen ee 1,59 1.49 
i a ns wie awed ae ten« 35 41 
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EE Ee OR ea ea eee eT 81 1.7 
Lamps, gas mantles, electric bulbs, etc...............+. 1,32 1.0 
rE Nn iach 6h aets 00.00 be e50nw bee sees secebes 5.43 5.36 
No 5nd ail gate» alien eG be ie webbed 6 dans 3.50 3.36 
i i Mb one otakaaketevcnwenhsssedsedee.cs 1,38 1.3 
I ELLE TEE AE OE -96 11 
a eo draw a addins edhe dm od 2.51 1.64 
1.67 2.3 
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had been keeping house for a 
number of years. These already 
possessed their “outfits” and their 
only expenditures for furnishings 
were to replace old or discarded 
articles or to meet the demands of 
a higher standard of living. 

But the chief expense of house- 


being relieved at present is a ques- 
tion that can be argued with some 
show of reason on both sides. 
February building permits ex- 
ceeded those of January by % 
per cent, according to reports from 
196 cities. For February there 
(Continued on page 109) 
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Busy Washington---“D.C.” 


Coincident with the prevailing pros- 
perity at the Nation’s Capital, THE 
STAR’S advertising record for 1921 to 
date totally eclipses its record for the 
same period last year. 


Manifestly you cannot afford to leave 
Washington out of your campaign; and 
obviously THE STAR is the ONLY 
medium necessary to cover this field com- 
pletely and convincingly. 

The Rotogravure Section with its intensely 


interesting “‘picture news’’ offers a splendid 
vehicle for your announcement. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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But the chief expense of house- (Continued on page 109) 
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CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 


announce the appointment 


7 


MR. W. F. THERKILDSON 


CHICAGO 
APRIL 18, 1921 
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N ADVERTISING AGENCY can be no more 
efficient than the individual efficiency of the 


men and women who make up its personne. 


Critchfield & Company are always on the alert to 
add to their forces men whose education, experience 
and record indicate that they are equipped actually 
to serve. 


Also, in order that Critchfield ideals may continue to 
be miaintained, that Critchfield service may be ex- 
tended and developed, the greatest discrimination 
must be exercised in choosing men for the Critchfield 
Organization. 


Meet Mr. W. F. Therkildson! He joins Critchfield & 
Company as a Vice-President. 


Mr. Therkildson is known to the advertising world as 
y a proved authority in certain lines, in addition to being 
an able counselor and guider of advertising activities in 
any field. ‘ 


His knowledge of the big, vital problems of both pro- 
duction and distribution of foodstuffs — gained from 
intimate, practical experience in agricultural fields in 
all parts of this country and in Europe—will prove of 
exceptional value to the clients of Critchfield & Com- 
pany. His experience in this basic industry, added to 
the background of experience of this organization, will 
provide Critchfield & Company with a still greater 
ability to serve all those who raise, buy and sell what 
the world must eat. 


Mr. Therkildson was, for years, Sales and Advertising 
Manager of the world’s largest seed house. He has a 
corresponding record in connection with the executive 
direction of the world’s largest nursery and a later 
service to many industries through his late connection 
with N. W. Ayer & Son. He comes to Critchfield & 
Company in the height of his powers and is a man you 
will be glad to know. 
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| F tgteeg announces with much , 

pleasure the acquisition of Mr. 
Albert B. Hunt as Southern advertis- 
ing representative. . 


Mr. Hunt’s previous connection with we 
MoToR covered a span of eleven 
years and during this time he learned tw 
to know the Southern automobile ter- a 
ritory as few men know it. “" 


In welcoming Mr. Hunt back to the 
fold, I know that I speak for every 
advettising man in the Southern terri- 
tory in offering him heartiest congrat- dw 
ulations and best wishes for success in 
his renewed activities with MoToR. 192 
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wore issued 27,261 permits for 
bu:idings with an estimated valu- 
ation of $96,493,227, as against 
21,/22 permits in 203 cities with a 
tot:l valuation of $62,150,481 in 
January. However, there was a 
decrease as compared with the 
$13,649,318, which was the valu- 
ati n for those same cities in Feb- 
ruery, 1920, though in that month 
only 27,140 permits were issued. 
he valuations in’ Chicago for 
Fe ruary more than tripled those 
of January, while in New York 
the January mark was _ nearly 
doubled. Twelve cities passed the 
million-dollar mark in January 
and sixteen in February. 
‘eports of the Tenement House 
Department of New York show 
that plans for ninety-six build- 
ings to contain 2,280 apartments 
were filed during the first quar- 
ter of this year. Of these, plans 
for sixty-three buildings totalling 
1530 apartments were filed be- 
tween February 25 and March 31, 
since the passage of the tax 
exe! mption ordinance. Seventy- 
three tenements are being erected 
in accordance with plans filed last 
year and forty-three on plans filed 
this year. 
More detailed figures for Man- 
hattan afford scant encouragement 
so far as that borough is con- 
cerned. Plans filed during the 
first quarter of this year show that 
the construction of eight private 
dwellings is contemplated, as 
against three in a similar period in 
1920. But in each case plans for 
nine tenements were filed; the 
192) buildings called for the ex- 
penditure of $2,675,000 and those 
designed this year for $1,790,000. 
So far we have considered only 
one aspect of the situation that 
will be presented when the hous- 
ing shortage is relieved. This will 
also have enormous results in 
other directions. The building in- 
dusiry is one of the “key” indus- 
tries of the country—when it is 
Prosperous it stimulates many 
others. It has a direct influence 
upo: brick yards, steel mills, rail- 
roads, the lumber, glass, concrete 
and other industries. It has an 
indirect influence upon our entire 
industrial life. 
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In New York, it is estimated, 
about 110,000 workmen are counted 
in the building trades. Only a 
small percentage of these is em- 
ployed at present. The huying 
power of most of them has been 
curtailed, their families are pur- 
chasing only the bare necessities. 
With a revival of building a large 
and important factor will be added 
to the buying power of New York 
and of every other city in which 
building is now stagnant. 

What is the lesson which adver- 
tisers, particularly those exploiting 
household furnishings, can draw 
from these figures? It is impos- 
sible to tell exactly how long the 
dam that is holding in check this 
stored buying power will last, but 
one thing is certain: In the end 
it will be broken. Men who want 
homes and who have the money 
to maintain them will be given the 
opportunity to buy or rent; where 
the demand exists means of pro- 
duction will inevitably be found. 

During the time while the dam 
lasts the period between convic- 
tion and sale is merely being 
lengthened. Often a housewife 
will purchase a product to which 
her attention had been drawn 
months before by a bit of effective 
copy. 

It is the wise advertiser who 
will use this period to sharpen and 
extend his efforts, who will put 
before his prospective customers 
as attractively as possible the 
merits of his talking machine, fur- 
niture, vacuum cleaner, kitchen- 
ware, mattress. 

It is the wise advertiser who 
will be ready for this stored buy- 
ing power when it is released. 


Willard Price Heads Butler 
Brothers’ Service 


Willard Price, formerly editor of 
The World Outlook, New York, has 
been put in charge of the customers’ 
service department of Butler Brothers, 
wholesalers of general merchandise, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 








Lindsay Association of Artists 
Incorporates in New York 
The Lindsay Association of Artists 

has been incorporated in New York. 


The officers are F. E. Lindsay, presi- 
dent, and T. J. Peters, vice-president. 
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Measuring Copy Writer’s Pay by 
Results Obtained 


Mighty Pens Not Too Mighty to Enter Joust for $100 Reward 


April 15, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I observe in your issue of April 14, 
page 137, that 259 men are competing 
for the booklet-writing prize of $100. As 
this affair has caused discussion concern- 
ing the proper fees for booklet work, 
please allow_me to contribute a little 
testimony. Kindly omit my signature. 

The discerning advertiser is willing to 
pay a competent copy man as much as 
he pays an able lawyer or doctor. Of 
course, the world is full of cheap men, 
but they should not be paraded before 
the public as typifying ability. 

I am an advertising writer, and com- 
monly receive from $500 to $1, 000 dol- 
lars, and more, for writing a booklet— 
the length ranging between 2,500 and 
5,000 words. For one piece of work, 
3,500 words, I received 50 cents a word. 
For another assignment, involving ap- 
proximately 5,000 words, I was paid 
over 70 cents a word. None of these 
fees included printing, paper, space, art 
work, traveling expenses, or any item, 
except my own services and immediate 
office overhead, 

I should say, however, that my fees 
are never computed in terms of words, 
which are the cheapest commodity an 
advertiser can buy. He can hire a mil- 
lion men to supply words at a fraction 
of a cent apiece. When he pays the 
prices I have named, he buys the best 
brains and experience he can find, 
viewed from angles I need not discuss 
here. He buys results, 

And I want to say that even with 
these seemingly high fees, and plenty 
of them, I am not driving a Rolls Royce 
or living in a mansion. The final 70-cent 
word, for instance, often stands for hun- 
dreds of words of preliminary writing, 
plus analysis, pyschology and other men- 
tal products. 

This man who offered $100 for a 
booklet is wholly outside the great class 
of intelligent executives who know that 
brains are not bought for starvation 


wages. 
[(—_—_] 


OUR correspondent is a well- 
known writer of advertising. 
He is right, of course, when he 
intimates that there is no quanti- 
tative basis on which to judge 
copy prices. He brings up the 
question of the lawyer in this con- 
nection. We have heard of a law- 
yer who was paid a large retainer 
fee, perhaps as high as fifty thou- 
sand dollars, in order that at the 
proper time he might say “no.” 
It might be said that he was paid 
fifty thousand dollars a word, but 


he, too, of course goes into a great 
mass of preliminary study to fit 
him for the final saying of that 
sometimes expensive, and somie- 
times welcome word “No.” 
There is another view of ‘he 
whole matter which was not 
touched upon in our previous 
correspondence and_ which is 
clearly important. It does the ad- 
vertising business no good to have 
the one-thousand dollars a week or 
five-hundred dollars a word sal- 
aries that are supposedly paid in 
the business made a matter of na- 
tional gossip. The less the adver- 
tising business gets into the realms 
of the glorious Arabian Nights 
and Aladdin’s Lamp, with stories 
that turn the poor young driver of 
a milk wagon into a copy writer 
who receives fifty, sixty, seventy 
dollars a minute for tearing off 
inspirational slogans and limericks, 
the better it will be for the stand- 
ing and repute of the business as a 
whole. Hardheaded business men 
are very apt to get the impression 
that any business which pays its 
writers fabulous, incredible and 
ridiculous sums is one which must 
be based upon bombast and bluff. 
Our correspondent, on the other 
hand, is on perfectly safe ground 
when he says that the advertiser 
buys results. We have sometimes 
seen the finest sort of results pro- 
duced by the most simple sort of 
copy—copy which in some cases 
cost nothing a word, written by a 
consumer, for example. No one 
can compute the money value of 
the words Lincoln wrote on the 
back of an old envelope and which 
were afterward delivered as the 
famous Gettysburg address. 
Louis B. Jones, of Eastman 
Kodak, tells us that it took him 
four days to write the words “A 
Picture from Home” and to de- 
cide that any additions to them 
to fill a page advertisement would 
be, in his own words, “redun:ant, 
tautological, useless iteration and 
reiteration.” Those four words 
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} Mdustrial lite, dent, and T. J. Peters, vice-president. 
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made a mighty successful piece of 
advertising copy. Some booklet 
writers might have added those 
redundant words, might have 
padded for reiteration and inci- 
dentally more money, at so much 
a word. The man who was will- 
ing to judge how much those four 
words were worth apiece would 
be a better guesser than we are. 
Surely the word basis is a confus- 
ing and misleading yardstick by 
which to judge copy writing for 
booklets, display advertisements, 
novels or business stories. There 
can be no quantitative basis of 
judgment. Some men in _ the 
course of their investigation for 
a booklet or a plan which they are 
to write for a big manufacturer 
give him advice which undoubt- 
edly is worth thousands of dol- 
lars. Perhaps the whole argument 
on “how much an advertising 
copy writer should be paid” is 
getting off on the wrong foot. 
Advertising in one sense consists 
in buying results at a certain per- 
centage of cost and reward must 
eventually be measured in terms of 
the results secured. 

It is too soon for the advertiser 
in Printers’ INK who started all 
this discussion to judge by this 
yardstick. His booklet hasn’t yet 
been written. He has, however, 
stated that so far he is more than 
pleased. It has been difficult for 
him to pick his writer from the 
more than 259 people who want 
the job (287 at this writing). He 
proves that he wields no mean pen 
himself, judged by the basis of re- 
sults. Numbered among the men 
who are willing to write his book- 
let for $100 are some of the best 
known writers in America, men 
who are frequent contributors to 
the most famous periodicals in the 
country. Several of them said it 
wasn’t the price that appealed so 
much. The advertisement had 
touched their pride, and many a 
man who wears a coveted military 
medal or a bit of ribbon from the 
Legion of Honor will prove that 
money is not the only considera- 
tion for which men will do brave 
deeds, even like writing a book- 
let! We might ask our correspon- 
dent how much per word is copy 


reiteration. ihose tour words 
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worth which will touch a gyeat 
writer’s pride to such an ex‘ent 
that he is willing to write a book- 
let for $100.—-[Ed. Printers’ I vx 


Exports Drop While Imports 
Rise 


Exports for the month of Marci: ;: 
reported by the United States Deyart 
ment of Commerce showed a decreas 
of 20 per cent as compared with [eb 
ruary, while the imports jumped 
$215,000,000 in February to $252,000.00 
in March. The exports for Mirch 
totalled $384,000,000, as compared with 
$820,000,000 for 1920. Imports for 
March, 1921, totalled $252,000,000. as 
against $524,000,000 for March of last 
year. For the nine months ended 
March, 1921, exports totalled $5,509, 
000,000 as against $6,050,000,000 for 
the corresponding period of last ar. 
Imports for the nine months’ period 
of this year totalled $3,009,000,000, as 
against $3,759,000.000 for the lik 
period of last year. 

Exports of gold during March totalled 
$700,000 as against $47,000,000 in 
March of last year, while during tl 
nine months’ period ‘the exports of gol 
aggregated $131,000,000, as compared 
with $409,000,000 during the 
months period of last year. Imports of 
gold during March, 1921, totalled $106 
000,000 compared with $17,000,000 
ing March of last year, while durin: 
nine months’ period ended with M 
1921, imports of gold totalled $481 
000, as compared with $60,000,000 dur 
ing the corresponding period of 19 


Would Advertise Truth about 
Cancer 


The Franco-Anglo-American Leagu 
Against Cancer favors advertising | 
reputable medical organizations to cour 
teract the, exploiting of quack remed 
and the “puffing” of unscrupulous o 
oversanguine physicians, who assert they 
have discovered a cure for the discase 
according to a wireless dispatch 
Paris to the New York Times. 

This suggestion originated wit! 
Recaud, a professor in the Pasteur It 
stitute, and a leading cancer speciilist 
His audience, which has generally 
regarded as hostile to advertising 
unanimously approved the sugg¢ 
He would have the advertisements 
signed by the Pasteur Institute an by 
the Academy of Medicine or the Fronco- 
Anglo-American League, and_pub!:shed 
in the non-medical press. The ver 
tisements would warn the public a 
quack remedies, giving details of 
symptoms of cancer and informati 
to where to apply for treatment 


Joins Winemiller & Miller 
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E. G. Dunning, 
L. C. Pedlar 
Winemiller & Miller, Inc., 
illustrations, New York. 
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RICKARD AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
TWENTY FIVE SPRUCE STREET AT WILLIAM, NEW YORK 





The corporate name of Rickard and Sloan has 
been changed to Rickard and Company, 
Incorporated. 


Continuing the policy which, to a large 
degree, has been responsible for its 
uninterrupted growth, the Company will 
specialize in Industrial and Technical 
Advertising. 
OFFICERS 

W. L. Rickard, President 
O. S. Tyson, Vice-President Julian Gran, Treasurer 

L. F. Maher, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
J. R. White H. F. King H. L. Fisher 


W. L. Rickard O. S. Tyson Julian Gran 
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CLIENTS 


Anchor Post Iron Works 
Atlantic Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Cowan Truck Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

The Debevoise Company 
Easton Car & Construction Co. 

The Electric Hoist Manufacturers Assoc. 
Electro Dynamic Co. 

Ford Chain Block Co. 

General Bakelite Co. 

The Hayward Co. 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 

Harvey Hubbell of Canada, Ltd. 
Joshua Horrocks, Inc. 

Jenkins Bros. 

The Kent Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

J. N. Lapointe Co. 
Lea-Courtenay Co. 
Pulsometer Steam Pump Co. 
Rome Brass & Copper Co. 

Rome Wire Co. 

Revolvator Co. 

Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 
Stewart Davit & Equipment Corporation 
Waterbury Company 
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Why the 
Great National Advertisers 
use the 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


By Ethel E. Mannin 


above. But I am not going to dothat. Instead, | am 

going to say what | know about the reason why all 
the biggest advertisers use the pages of “ The Strand 
Magazine.” Opinions count for little ; knowledge counts 
for much. 

And what I know about “ The Strand Magazine's ” 
usefulness as a medium for popularising a specialities 
of the Great National Advertisers is this : I know, as a 
member of the ‘reading public, that among “ light literature ” 
the * * Strand ” holds an absolutely unique position. It 
is a magazine which commands the most popular writers 
and artists, and which appeals to everybody ; and / know, 
as an advertising woman, with a working experience of 
the “ inside’ of the advertising business, that announce- 
ments in “ The Strand Magazine” do directly bring in 
results ; keyed advertisements prove that; further, as a 
person of average observation and commonsense, I know 
that the most popular firms advertise regularly in this 
magazine; and lastly, J know, as a member of the on 
Buying Public, that advertisements in the “ Strand ” 
read with interest ; all my friends read them as a sidiiees 
of course; I read them myself—when | have any money 
to spend. 

If you want the whole thing in a few words, here it is : 
The leading advertisers of the day use the “ Strand ” 
because it is the popular magazine—and popularity is 
infectious. 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


LONDON 


| HAVE been invited to say what I think concerning the 
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Greater Efficiency per Agate Line 


Necessity for Better Space Buying Shown by Returns from Questionnaire 


ya the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States 
sent out a questionnaire not long 
ago, one of the questions was, 
“What have you done to reduce 
your publicity to a normal basis?” 
PrinTERS’ INK, in the March 10 
in an_ editorial entitled 
Prejudice the Survey,” 
called attention to the fact that this 
question seemed to suggest a 
cutting down. The results, how- 
ever, received from more than 
2000 business men — retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers— 
show that only about one-quarter 
of them cut down their adver- 
tising during the period of 
depression. The official report, as 
received from the Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department of _ the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, is as follows: 
“Although there has been m 
considerable reduction in adver- 
tising space used, American busi- 
ness men, during the present 
period of business depression, are 
seeking greater efficiency per inch 
of space. This department has 
just completed a survey made 
ior the purpose of determining 
what manufacturers, retailers and 
wholesalers are doing to cut over- 
head expenses as a means of meet- 
ing the demand for lower prices. 
“*What have you done to reduce 
your publicity to a normal basis?’ 
was one of the questions asked. 
More than a fourth of those an- 
swering said that they had cut 
down advertising space, but that 
was in part balanced by reports 
irom many others who found de- 
pression a justification for an in- 
creased use of advertising. There 
was an actual increase in the use 
of circularizing as a means of 
publicity, an indication perhaps of 
adesire to move quickly accumu- 
lated stock. 
“Frequently through the com- 
ment which accompanied the an- 
swers to the questions about 
publi ity there appeared a note of 
deter: nination not to cut off adver- 
ising as a method of selling but to 


make certain of greater results.” 

The report then proceeds to re- 
print some of the answers as fol- 
lows: 

“We have taken no steps to re- 
duce our advertising space, as it is 
our feeling that it is false economy 
to cut down advertising at a time 
when business is in need of a 
stimulant to keep it alive.” 

“We are economizing in space 
and size of issues but not pruning 
as to number of or kind of chan- 
nels. Our newspaper advertise- 
ment rates have very materially in- 
creased, however,” 

“Are making special efforts in 
direct advertising, by personal 
sales letters, and enclosures.” 

“We regard our advertising 
rather as an investment and as 
business insurance than as ex- 
pense. Our effort, therefore, has 
been to maintain an adequate all- 
round campaign at a minimum 
total cost.” 

“Use more mediums but smaller 
space with equal results. Space 
does not count; pounding away all 
the time is what tells.” 

“We do not feel that we should 
decrease publicity; if any change 
it should be increased.” 

“Concentrating more than ever 
on the consumer, by circular let- 
ters, house-to-house work and 
dealer demonstration.” 

“Have increased our advertising 
expenditures to increase our bysi- 
ness. 

“We have increased our direct 
circularizing. 

“Tt is our idea that cutting the 
advertising would only increase 
the cost of selling merchandise and 
we believe we are right.” 

“We have rather added to ad- 
vertising as this has always been 
our custom—advertise heavily 
when business is hard and ‘go easy’ 
when it is coming anyway.” 

“Are trying to make what ad- 
vertising we do more effective. 
Have simplified the new catalogue 
we are getting out by eliminating 
all goods for which there is not an 
active demand.” 
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“We are striving for greater ef- 
fectiveness in publicity by more 
careful selection of items adver- 
tised, requiring more careful 
merchandising preparation.” 

“Have stopped entirely the ad- 
vertising in so-called ‘charity 
publications.’ ” 

“We have reduced the news- 
paper space, letters, etc., and in the 
place of this we have given more 
attention to extra values in our 
windows, and in our localities, it 
shows good results, because we 
feel that price is the thing that is 
most interesting to the trade in- 
stead of reading matter.” 

“We kept our appropriation 
down to bed-rock during the days 
when there was practically no sales 
resistance, conserving our funds 
for a time when they would stand 
us in good stead. We feel we now 
owe it to our distributors and 
dealers and to ourselves to help 
keep things moving as satisfac- 
torily as possible by securing the 
healthy flow of distribution, pro- 
duced through consistent, well- 
directed and forceful publicity.” 

“We feel there is greater sales 
resistance, particularly on our 
products, at this time than before, 
and in consequence we are taking 
aggressive action in the matter of 
space and direct-by-mail efforts.” 

“Less white space in advertis- 
ing.” 

“The greatest variety of an- 
swers,” reports the Chamber, “was 
received in response to the ques- 
tion: ‘What are you doing to re- 
duce your personnel costs to a 
normal basis?’ The general tone 
of these answers was not so much 
toward a reduction in wages as in 
reduction of numbers. An _ in- 
creased efficiency came with the 
cutting out of the deadwood. Only 
about one-fourth of those who an- 
swered had made any direct re- 
duction of wages. 

“About 58 per cent have reduced 
the number of employees and have 
done away with one-fifth of their 
workers. One-fifth reported that 
they had done away with or re- 
duced commissions and bonuses. 
How many had been in the habit 
of giving bonuses, the answers do 
not show, but as this form of re- 
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ward was, perhaps, very largely 
an outgrowth of war conditions, 
it may be fair to guess that i* is 
fast disappearing with return to 
more settled times.” 

SERVICE CUTS NEGLIGIBLE 

The part which service plays in 
the high cost of living is shown 
in an interesting way in the an- 
swers to the question, “What 
progress has been made in cutting 
down service ?” 

“Surprisingly little was done by 
the 2,000 business men in cutting 
down service,” is the summar:za- 
tion. “A small percentage—6.39- 
reported decreases in delivery ser- 
vice while a still smaller percent- 
age—2.02—had increased deliver- 
ies. An occasional voice is lifted 
against the amount of service th 
present-day buyer demands. One 
man writes: 

“Tt is ridiculous the amount of 
service the public receives at > 
hands of merchants (especially 
the Western country). It is an 
important factor to be considered 
in the high cost of living. People 
like it, but if they knew what it 
costs they would kick about paying 
for it.’ 

“There is the text for a sermon 
in that last sentence, especially if 
it be read with this from another 
answer : 

“Tt costs us to-day 20 cents 
each to deliver packages, while be 
fore the war it cost us five and 
one-half cents each.’ 

“But for the most part there 
was shown a reluctance to cut 
down service. Here are typical ex- 
pressions along that line: 

“*We have not attempted to re- 
duce our service in deliveries, as 
we believe that service to-day 
more than ever before is going to 
be one of the strong factors in 
business reconstruction.’ 

“We have made no reduction 
in service. I cannot see that our 
public is any less entitled to good 
service during a period of slack 
business than during a peri | of 
good business. As a matter ol! 
fact, the present opport inity 
should afford right thinking con 
cerns an opportunity to re-establish 
the service that suffered so much 
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ST/JLL GAINING 


Ay NOTHER month (April) 
rolls by and The Herald is 
again the only New York morn- 
ing newspaper that shows a 
gain in advertising lineage over 
same month last year. 


For the first four months of this year 


GAINED 289,696 Lines of Advertising 


compared with the same four months 
last year. 


The Herald is the only New York 
morning newspaper that has shown a 
gain in advertising lineage to date in 
1921, compared with 1920. 


To show a gain this year over the 
tremendous volume of advertising in 
The Herald last year is a distinction 
that comes only to a newspaper that 
produces unusual results for its ad- 
vertisers. 


The New York Herald carries more 
Display Advertising than any other 
New York morning newspaper, with 
one exception. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
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through the inefficiency and lack 
of interest of employees during 
the war.’ 

“More than 20 per cent of those 
who answered had made a re- 
duction in volume of credit busi- 
ness. Some had shortened the 
time on charge accounts, while a 
considerable number—more than 
4 per cent of the whole—had 
lengthened time on this class of 
business. Some of the methods 
adopted are interesting: 

“*We are more lenient on cred- 
its based on normal standards than 
on financial.’ 

“*More liberal on small credits 
and small accounts than ever. To 
increase our sales and build up 
good-will 

“‘Closer attention and sharper 
action taken with credit business. 
Cash business being promoted by 
quoting liberal discounts and 
boosting “cash and carry” method 
through circulars and salesmen.’ 

“*We are charging interest on 
all accounts, which run longer than 
the fifteenth of the month fol- 
lowing date of purchase. This 
has reduced the monthly balances 
on our accounts approximately 25 
per cent.’ 

“‘No change in terms of pay- 
ment of domestic accounts, but 
making more liberal terms of pay- 
ment on export business to meet 
competition.’ 

“A general question as to what 
other means have been used to re- 
duce costs drew forth a wide va- 
riety of replies. Stopping the little 
leaks has engaged as much of the 
business men’s attention as reduc- 
ing the heavier expenses. Bud- 
gets are getting much more care- 
ful attention. ‘Figuring out ahead 
what runds we will have available 
and planning our expenses accord- 
ingly’ is the way one man puts it. 
Here are some other suggestions 
of ways along which your neigh- 
bor has gone to work in cost re- 
ducing : 

“*We have adopted the method 
of thinking twice before making 
an expenditure, and have figured 
out what each store can spend 
each month and no more.’ 

“‘Cutting out entertainment, 
traveling and other incidental ex- 
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penses, scrutinizing telegrams, long 
distance messages, postage and 
creating short-cut methods where 
possible 

“Eliminating some of the ex- 
travagant habits contracted during 
the period of hysteria.’ “This firm 
is putting in a complete cost ac- 
counting system and finding it a 
great factor in reducing costs.’ 
‘Our costs are being reduced by a 
forced liquidation of merchanclise 
based on replacement values.’ ’ 

The answers from a great num- 
ber of manufacturers to the ques- 
tion about their advertising costs 
brought forth a note of determina- 
tion not to cut down on this mod- 
ern method of selling, but to make 
sure of greater results. Just as the 
employer is calling for greater 
efficiency per man in his factory, 
he is seeking for and demanding 
greater efficiency per line of ad- 
vertising. This determination as 
shown by the questionnaire leads 
directly toward more careful buy- 
ing of advertising space and more 
careful preparation of plans and 
copy. 

No man with a real medium t 
sell or with real services to offer 
can suffer in the long run from 
this sort of determination. 





Los Angeles Agency Adds Two 
New Accounts 


The account of the Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, operating the 
“Yale” and the “Harvard,” has been 
secured by the Los Angeles office of 
the L. S. Gillham Co., Inc. These 
steamships resumed operations betwee! 
Los Angeles and San Francisco on 
May 2. They had been in the ser 
vice of the government during the war 
and were used to transport soldiers 
across the Atlantic. 

This office of the Gillham agency has 
also secured the account of the Wester: 
Ambassador hotels. 





Paul’s Jam Advertising to Be 
Continued 


The Oregon-Washington Canning & 
Preserving Company, the organizat 
which was announced in Printers’ INK 
of April 21, is a holding company and 
the brand names of the Puyallup and 
Sumner Fruit Growers’ Canning Com 
pany will be retained. Paul’s Jamis will 
continue to be advertised under the 


name which has been popularized 
through advertising. 
INK May 5, 1021 
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“ 
J took your advice Last Thay aud. aol 
7000 bushels of corn alt 4175 « bushel’ 


I. D. McVicar, a subscriber to Wallaces’ 
Farmer wrote us as above. He made over 
$9,000 by following the advice of our Editors 
and selling his corn instead of holding it for 
higher prices, and his letter is but one out of 
the many we have which show that the read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer have profited in a big 
way by our sane and practical editorials. The 
many years of experience and the thorough- 
ness with which the Editors of Wallaces’ Far- 
mer study agricultural conditions enable them 
to serve their readers with far advanced infor- 
mation on the outlook of agricultural prices. 


Advertisers should know the nature of the 
editorial advice rendered by the publication 
in which their advertising appears, just the 
same as they should take into consideration 
the character and appearance of the salesman 
who represents them. 





During the past 26 years Wallaces’ Farmer 
has made a record of service to agriculture 
which is unique in the history of agricultural 
journalism. 


Its practical editorial advice has had much 
to do with the great agricultural prosperity of 
Iowa. Where farm folks have followed the 
advice of Wallaces’ Farmer you will find pros- 
perity. Mr. McVicar’s experience is a fair 
example. 


Wallaces’ Farmer is the advertiser’s most 
effective and economical way to the group of 
farm folk that represent the highest percentage 
of buyers. 


Write for our data maps on Iowa or any special infor- 
mation you desire concerning the lowa market. 


LLACES FARM ER 


Des Moines, Iowa 
HENRY C. WALLACE & JOHN P. WALLACE 
Publishers 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Inc. 
341-3-5 Conway Bldg., Chicago, III. 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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A Short Course 
in Advertising : 


By Avex F, Ossorn I 





HE MOST experienced advertising t 
5 go as well as the newest novice, 
will both get a lot of help from Mr. 
Osborn’s new book. ( 
For this book presents the combina- 
tion of a common-sense primer and a 
post-graduate course in advertising. 
The student or teacher will find it 
simple, orderly ‘and easily understand- 
able. The experienced advertising man 
will discover in it the truths which he 


has learned by experience and which k 
are gathered here in a form which | 
makes for easy reference. C 


Mr.Osborn dissects the problems con- 
fronting the advertiser, the agentand the p 
publisher and presents courses of proce- 
dure which he, himself, through long 
experience has evolved and observed. 
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Mac Martin has said 
about this book: 


“The book analyzes and ex- 
plains the secrets of this great 
force—advertising. It is not 
filled with theories of what 
might be done. It shows what 
is being done. It takes up the 
things we now know one by one 
and explains the whys so that 
the same things may be done 
again. It tells how this power 
may be captured, controlled and 
directed. 





ALEX F. OSBORN 
Vice-President of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Read it carefully not only for the words but for the 


thought it makes you see between the lines.” 


Clipped from the Press— 


CuIcaco Journa. oF COMMERCE 


“‘Reads like a romance. * * * There 
is logical continuity to Mr, Osborn’s 
exposition of the various phases of his 
engrossing subject, and his treatment of 

problems involved is authoritative, 
clear and fascinating.”” 


DeETROIF (Micu.) Free Press 


“‘The advertising expert, who thinks 
that what he doesn’t know about isn’t 
knowledge, may find a number of ‘pointers’ 


in this useful book.’” 


Cuicaco TRIBUNE 
**For those who ‘use their books as - 
Pharaoh used his slaves’ we suggest * * * 
‘A Short Course in Advertising’ .”” 


Lrrerary Review, 
New York Evenine Post 

‘‘ Advertisers could save themselves 
many a Costly error and could materially 
aid in the progress of their profession by 
the reading and digestion of this book. 
Mr. Osborn’s work stands out among a 
score of others for the amount of informa- 
tion it contains and for the splendidly 
simple manner in which the author pre- 
sents his facts.”” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
New York, N.Y. 
P: case send me 
>°.00 a Copy. 


copies of Mr. Osborn’s **A Short Course in Advertising’’ at 
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CHICAGO 
Monadnock Block 





We Co-operate! 


Rapid Electrotype Co-operaticn was in- 
troduced to advertisers in 1899 when elec- 
trotyping was largely a localized business. 
We made the plates and distributed them 
from our centrally located plant in Cincin- 
nati to newspapers throughout the United 
States. Wesaved time. We saved carriage 
charges. 


This service was original and intelligently rendered 
Itis one of the big reasons for the increase in our 
capacity from 5,000 square inches of plate matter 
daily to a million, while our organization grew from 
nine men to 250. 


We have just moved into the largest factory in the 
world especially designed for efficient production of 
ELECTROTYPES, ALUMINOTYPES, STERE- 
OTYPES and MATS of trade-cuts or complete ads. 


It is a monument to the convenience and effec- 
tiveness of Rapid Service. Many advertising agen- 
cies and large national advertisers have come to 
think of us as a part of their own organizations. 


Ask any five national advertisers about us. We 
probably are serving three of the five, and we are 
glad to have them speak for us. 


One Million Square Inches A Day! 
The Rapid Electrotype Company 


Cincinnati 


NEW YORK 
200 Fifth Avenue 








The New $400,000 Home of Electrotyping Headquarters 
Wholly occupied by The Rapid Electrotype Company 
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When Will Coal Be Advertised P 


T.vo-Billion-Dollar Industry Producing Basic Commodity Needs Help to 
Standardize Quality, Facilitate Distribution, Control 
Demand and Gain Public Confidence 


puae opinion is a powerful 
agent in shaping our conduct 
and our business. Public opinion 
judged coal and found it want- 
ing. The “man on the street,” so 
oiten quoted, thinks there is some- 
thing to the story that coal is con- 
trolled by a combine that boosts 
price, mistreats labor and rigs the 
supply to suit its fancy. Coal to 
the everyday consumer, to the 
householder or large industrial 
user is simply a matter of neces- 
sary expense, borne grudgingly. 
The press agents of coal have been 
men like Senator Calder, whose 
words of condemnation have car- 
ried the breadth of the land. 
Mr. McAdoo has told the coun- 
try that the coal operators make 
a thousand per cent profit in their 
business; Senator Calder has said 
that the-coal men pass the cars 
around and add dollars and dol- 
lars to the price in the process; 
Herbert Hoover announces that 
the bituminous coal industry is the 
“worst functioning” of all large 
business; Dr. Garfield has recom- 
mended that there be some form 
of supervision of the industry; 
the public utilities tell the people 
that they must double their charges 
for light and trolley-car tickets be- 
cause the coal man is getting all 
their money, and the railroads 
blame the increased cost of coal 
for a substantial part of their 
deficit. And there is a grain of 
truth in what every one of these 
is told the public. 
Throughout the years the men 
i the industry have been either 
-omplaining or explaining. Before 
war they were complaining 
it they could not make a living 
ige for themselves and for their 
men and since the war they have 
been answering their critics with 
-xplanations — explanations _ that 
xplain to those who want to listen 
all the intricate details of labor 
osts, car shortages, marketing 
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Reprinted from Coal Age, New York. 





methods, investments and average 
returns, but explanations that in- 
terest not the layman, because he is 
not educated up to balance sheets, 
subtle distinctions between con- 
tracts that are not contracts and 
reasons why he gets dirty coal and 
is told the cost cannot go down. 
Why is a man proud of his 
gasoline bill and ashamed of his 
coal bill? Why is it a mark of 
distinction to have a shiny six 
purring at the curb on a nice 
spring day and but a sign of com- 
mon thrift to have a pile of next 
winter’s coal on the sidewalk? 
What is it that has brought the 
average man to a state of mind 
where he willingly shivers and lets 
his guests shiver, as long as he 
has Persian rugs on the floor? Is 
there not something wrong when 
coal is looked upon as a necessary 
expense and these other things as 
necessary luxuries? The manu- 
facturers of asbestos are capital- 
izing the idea that coal is just an 
expense that should be eliminated 
as far as possible. Coal is some- 
thing bought by the ton and 
dumped in the back yard. 


SELLING HEAT COMFORT 


Coal is heat and heat is com- 
fort; but who but the makers of 
radiators and furnaces for the par- 
lor has ever attempted to popu- 
larize the comfort of heat? Why 
should those who produce and dis- 
tribute anthracite be so indifferent 
to what people think of them and 
their product, unless they are con- 
tent in their knowledge that there 
is no substitute for hard coal? 
And if they are not indifferent, 
what evidence is there of their 
concern? In the Middle West the 
best selling argument for the prod- 
uct of the largest distributor of 
bituminous coal for house use is 
that its product looks like anthra- 
cite. Two scuttles full of coal— 
“who can pick the anthracite from 
our chestnut?” 


Coal is power. The mighty en- 
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gine thundering over the rails, the 
giant liner plowing through the 
ocean waves, the shifting spindles 
of industry are propelled by the 
letting loose of the pent-up energy 
of coal. But who has ever made 
us visualize coal as the Atlas hold- 
ing up the world, or the Hercules 
performing the arduous tasks for 
man, or the fleet-winged Mercury 
carrying our message across the 
continents and around the world? 
Coal is so necessary that it is 
commonplace; so essential that 
through its lack we stopped the 
United States for five “heatless 
days.” 

The coal industry has been com- 
plaining and explaining because 
it is on the defensive. Public 
opinion is centred on just one 
thing about coal and that is the 
profit taken by the men who en- 
gage in its traffic. All the con- 
troversies in the halls of the Con- 
gress have waged around that 
theme and all the efforts of the 
coal industry have been to explain 
and justify their action in taking 
a profit. For every outrageous 
story about coal we have at hand 
a perfectly lucid explanation, sup- 
ported by uncontrovertible facts. 
We can disprove Mr. McAdoo’s 
fairy-tale, we can find more honest 
men in the industry than Mr. 
Calder can scamps, we can show 
Mr. Hoover other industries as 
poorly managed as coal, we can 
tell Dr. Garfield that it is not fair 
to pick on coal alone of all the 
essential industries and we can 
show the public utilities and the 
railroads why coal must cost 
money, but we have not changed 
anyone’s ideas about what is the 
trouble with coal. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL SELLING 
CAMPAIGN 


The only time the coal industry 
ever went before the people of the 
nation with a story, it was to 
throw a scare into them. The 
“Buy Now” campaign of the Na- 
tional Coal Association in June, 
1919, was fully warranted in the 
circumstances, was well conceived 
and has been amply justified by 
subsequent history. Notwithstand- 
ing, the association has been pub- 
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licly accused and has had to de- 
fend itself against the charge of 
having undertaken that campaign 
from motives of profit. The s:uc- 
cess of that single attempt to in- 
fluence public action was suff- 
ciently clear to show what can be 
done in other directions. 

Irregularity of operation and 
inflated mine capacity are the chief 
causes of trouble to the bitumi- 
nous coal industry. Traced to its 
cause we find that irregular opera- 
tion, high and low spots in pro- 
duction and prices, are responsi- 
ble for the existence of too many 
mines. Irregular operation in 
turn is the result of irregular de- 
mand. In 1914 and in earlier years 
the coal operators were the ones 
to suffer from this condition and 
they turned to Washington and 
sought from the Federal Govern- 
ment some form of relief. In the 
past few years it has been the con- 
sumer who has suffered, and he 
in turn has appealed to Washing- 
ton. The weight of public opinion 
was against any form of combina- 
tion in business or even co-opera- 
tion under the protecting wing of 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
1914, but the weight of public 
opinion is not so clearly set against 
some form of regulation of the 
coal man in the supposed interest 
of the consumer. And yet the 
remedy, if remedy there be, lies 
with the consumer of the coal, not 
with the coal man or with the 
Government. No law that could 
be put on the statute books will 
make one buy coal, and some of 
the laws that have been proposed 
would have the opposite effect in 
such a time as this by lulling the 
consumer into a sense of false 
security. 

If furs can be sold to the people 
in the summertime and ice in the 
winter, is there not something that 
can be done to move coal with 
less regard to season? We have 
heard much about developing a 
merchandising programme for coal 
but Mr. Cushing in his Atlantic 
City address in December, 1°20, 
told us that in two years he had 
only got so far as to consider 
whether or not there should be a 
simple, standard figure represent- 
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Putting a 
hole through an airship 


There has recently been invented a diri- 
gible airship which has a cylindrical 
hole running through it from tip to end 
which cuts down its resistance and in- 
creases its speed. 


It is with the same aim—that of elimi- 
nating resistance, that Good Housekeep- 
ing prepared its series of page editorials 
on advertising, appearing monthly in the 
magazine. 


Good Housekeeping is reducing the re- 
sistance of the general public against 
advertising. Good Housekeeping is 
proving to its readers that advertised 
merchandise is reliable, that advertising 
by its nature constitutes a guarantee, 
that advertising may be read for infor- 
mation. 


Advertising, like the dirigible, can ulti- 
mately reach its goal, but if you reduce 
the resistance, it will reach that point 
ever so much sooner. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


{regan 1190 West Fortieth St., New York 





If you have not yet received your copy of 
“Spreading the Gospel,” please remind us 
on your letterhead. Full-page reproduc- 
tions of two advertisements in this series 
will be found in Advertising & Selling, 
issues of April 2nd and April 23rd. 
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ing the jobber’s commission and 
whether or not that should be fifty 
cents! No suggestion of whether 
the compensation should not vary 
with the service; just a question 
of the profit—a standard wage for 
every man with a union card. 

The winter campaign is closed; 
General Frelinghuysen and General 
Calder on the one side and Gen- 
eral Coalman on the other are 
digging in and gathering their re- 
spective forces for the spring 
drive. The campaign of last win- 
ter found the forces of coal on the 
defensive, without unified com- 
mand and sadly in need of am- 
munition. Back of the other side 
is a strong public opinion that will 
produce a new leader, or better 
said, a follower, for every one that 
is lost or driven out. The better 
strategy would then appear to be 
to consider the public behind 
Congress. A change in the atti- 
tude of coal toward the public 
and in the relation of the public 
to coal is the surest way to per- 
manent peace. 


Why Save Salesmen’s 
Time? 


A PURCHASING agent for a 
big corporation out in Chi- 
cago, according to a _ clipping 
which has just come to our atten- 
tion, stopped his car on Sheridan 
Road long enough to tell a fellow 
motorist that he was burning too 
rich a mixture. He explained to 
the man in the next seat that he 
“hated to see perfectly good gaso- 
line go to waste.” 

Yet this same purchasing agent, 
according to the writer of the edi- 
torial we have been reading, thinks 
nothing of keeping from six to a 
dozen salesmen waiting hours at a 
time. 

It is said that at least 10 per 
cent of a salesman’s available time 
is spent waiting for an interview, 
calling back on “stallers” by spar- 
ring with those who hinder in- 
stead of help him to see the man 
to whom he can sell goods 

Now, why should you be inter- 
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From “Patchwork,” The E. L. 
Company. 
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ested in saving a salesman’s time? 
Simply because it would mean 
lightened selling costs at a time 
when the cost of selling is ast 
becoming a most vital problem 

It may not be diplomatic for us 
to say this to you, but we are 
going to say it to you just because 
it is the truth. Let us quote from 
that clipping once more: 

“Years of pampering and whee- 
dling have badly warped the aver- 
age buyer’s perspective. He has 
a deep-seated conviction that sale 
men are paid to cater to his 
whims and biddings. It is always 
‘My’ time, never the salesman’s 
time. He does not seem to un- 
derstand the injustice of it all— 
that he is taking away from a 
salesman his most valuable asse:— 
time. More important still, he can- 
not understand that in the long 
run he—the buyer—must pay for 
this wasted time, just as surely as 
he must pay for everything that 
affects the cost of a _ product. 
Whether it is manufacturing cost 
or selling cost does not matter 
This viewpoint can be changed 
It should be changed.” 


A Genial Zephyr of Spring 


L. R. Steet Service Corporation, Lrp 
Toronto, Ont 
Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 

I am sending herewith my renewal t 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. As one of your 
first subscribers to the Monthly, I n 
express my appreciation of this publica 
tion. Typographically and pictorially it 
is a real joy to us every month whien 
it enters our office. 

There are many articles in each issue 
dealing with advertising and salesm: 
ship that are very interesting and 
ful to us. As a matter of fact the 
publication is so attractive that everyone 
in our department comes along in turn 
to have a look at it. 

L. R. Steet Service Corporation, I 
F. Smytu 








Accounts of Kansas City 
Agency 
The Cook Paint and Varnish ( 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has appointed 
The Potts-Turnbull Company of that 
city as its advertising agency. The m 
ums being used are newspapers 1 
business papers. The C. A. Murdock 
Company, coffee and spice distributor 
of Kansas City, has also placed its ad 
tising account with The Potts- Turn! 
agency. A campaign advertising “Trop! 
cal” coffee will start at once in f 
papers of the Southwest. 


New 


" 








\ —-——__ issues of April 2nd and April 23rd. 
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m, Lm When you buy a page in the Saturday Eve- ; 
- ning Post, or $7,000 of space anywhere, you are : 
i i i buying an opportunity to get five minutes of the 

aly i readers’ time—five minutes for $7,000. 

we What kind of agent are you going to get to A 
_—— make sure that you get that five minutes? Are 
ery you going to get a man who can understand you . 
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What are you going to get for that $7,000? 
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What’s in the May 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
—and Why 


>“Financing a Business Through Advertising” 

B. C. Forbes is regarded as the leading financial writer in 
America. He is personally acquainted with most of the bankers 
of Wall Street. We asked hin to tell the inside story of how 
such firms as the American Telephone Co., W. L. Douglas, 
Standard Oil, Henry L. Doherty & Co., adroitly capitalize the 
prestige of their advertising in getting new capital—painlessly. 
Forbes has written a masterly article which every business 
executive should read. When funds are hard to get you will 
want to know how your advertising can be turned into an often 
unsuspected financial asset. 


‘In What Department Should the President Be Trained?” 


From what department of the business should a company select 
its president? Should he be trained as a salesmanager or as a 
production man or as a financier? Should he be an expert in 
some department of the business or is it better for him to have 
seen active service in all its branches? In answering these ques- 
tions, George Ed. Smith, president of the Royal Typewriter 
Company, in an authorized interview in the May number, says 
it makes no difference what division of a business the presi- 
dent comes from as long as he is a good executive. The work 
> al of the president and what his relations with the rest of the 
organization should be are interestingly detailed by Mr. Smith. 


$a ‘How to Make the Most of Small Space” 


Have you ever tried to make your quarter-page advertisement 
look like your competitor’s half? Can you give the “jump” and 
attention value to a two-inch single column so it will monopolize 
‘ athe page? While this article is not a plea for smaller space, it 
' tells in fashion how to get the most out of small space when small 
TaLoci's 53 space is necessary. At a time when manufacturers are jealously 
guarding their advertising funds and insisting upon adequate 
return from their investment, the examples reproduced are 

a especially stimulating. 


ouanalle ‘Deleo Directs Sales Organization of 4200 with Map” 
— — A map at the main office of the Delco Light Company shows 
12 their entire scheme of distribution on a scale of eight square 
— units to the inch. A system of tack records enables the sales- 
manager to tell the name of the distributors in each town, the 


CHANE 


ds Treasurer number of people in his employ, comparative sales for several 
: years. When checking up sales recordsthe men at headquarters 
yo have details of sales. activities geographically presented before 


them and get a sense of the geographic location of the territory. 
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How Much Your 
Sales Effort Is Wasted? 


Water rolling over a fall is wasted power. Directed through 
turbines, the same water turns a thousand wheels. How 
much of your sales effort rolls over the falls? What portion 
of it enters the turbines ? 


‘ars Many advertisers in the automotive industry display 
the Chilton Symbol in their advertisements in order 
to make more and quicker sales. This Symbol, 
appearing in an advertisement, tells trade buyers 
that the advertiser has placed detailed purchasing information 
about his line in the current issue of the CHILTON 
AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY. 


This produces results, as the buyer knows where definite buy- 
ing data can be obtained. It overcomes inertia, as every known 
buyer has a copy of the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE 
DIRECTORY. Hecan easily consult it and order immediately. 
Purchases can be made quickly by referring to the names and 
locations of distributors or jobbers listed by the manufacturer. 





The Chilton Symbol converts the interest aroused by genera! 
trade advertisements into sales, by telling buyers where buy- 
ing data can be found. 


Are you using it? Write us for details. 


CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY 


Published Quarterly 
Market and 49th Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Problems Before the A. N. P. A. 


Convention 


Publisher’s Forecast of Some of the Important Matters Considered 


By Paul Block 


[En:rrortaL Note: This article, ad- 


dressed to members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, is re- 
printed by permission of King Features 


Syndicate, Inc., from “Circulation,” dis- 
tributed at the A, N. P. A, Convention 
in New York last week. A report of 
the convention appears elsewhere in this 
issue of Printers’ Inx.] 


S the Annual Convention of 
‘i the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association is soon to 
take place in New York and as 
many serious problems will come 
before it for discussion, I have no 
doubt that some very serious ques- 
tions in connection with advertis- 
ing will receive its attention. 

In the first place, the question 
as to whether advertising rates 
can be revised downward or not. 
My personal opinion is that each 
newspaper is an individual case 
and that although it may be pos- 
sible for some few publications t 
reduce their advertising rates and 
still run along doing business on 
the right side of the ledger, I am 
quite certain, however, that the 
majority of publications cannot af- 
ford to do this. 

I do not blame advertisers 
whose goods have been marked 
down and who are buying their 
materials now at cheaper prices 
for making inquiries about the 
future of advertising rates. I do 
not blame them for wondering 
why they should not be revised 
downward, but I fear most adver- 
tisers either do not know or have 
overlooked the fact that up to a 
few years ago there were very 
few publications which at the end 
of the year could show a profit on 
their investment. Even with white 
paper as low as two cents per 
pound (this year it will average 
over five cents per pound), the 
majority of publishers could not 
make both ends meet and I know 
any number of cities in which 
three or more newspapers were 
published and of which only one 
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paper ever made a profit. Through 
the increase in the appreciation 
of advertising—through the dire 
necessity of increasing the sub- 
scription price as well as the ad- 
vertising rates, the publishing 
business has now been brought up 
to a basis where reasonable profit 
might be expected from it, but to 
revise advertising rates or sub- 
scription prices will in the ma- 
jority of cases bring back the 
unhealthful and unprofitable con- 
ditions which existed before. 


NATIONAL AND LOCAL RATES 


Then there is the question of 
general advertising copy, which is 
planned, prepared and paid for 
either wholly or in part in the gen- 
eral field, allowing this to be placed 
by some local dealer on his local’ 
advertising contract. This is really 
a much more serious question 
than most publishers appreciate. It 
is true that as a general rule the 
rates for national advertising are 
higher than for local advertising. 
There are reasons for this. Na- 
tional advertisers usually get the 
benefit of a paper’s total circula- 
tion. Local advertisers usually gei 
the benefit only from the circula- 
tion of the immediate territory in 
which the paper circulates. Na- 
tional advertisers usually run copy 
whenever they desire and of varied 
space. Local advertisers as a gen- 
eral rule not only run considerable 
more copy than the national ad- 
vertiser, but usually run a cer- 
tain amount of space every week 
for fifty-two weeks, etc. 

But the question of rates is not 
the only important one for the 
publisher to give consideration to. 
Another important one is whether 
the general advertising agent who 
has perhaps planned and developed 
an account, does not deserve 
protection from the publisher by 
a rule that all national accounts, 
no matter how placed, must run at 
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the rates created for national ad- 
vertising. If this is not done and 
the general advertising agent finds 
that after he has planned or de- 
veloped an account some local 
dealer can place it on his (the 
local dealer’s) contract, and at his 
local rates, how long will.it be be- 
fore some of these advertising 
agents will find it more healthful 
to use other channels of advertis- 
ing for their clients? 


And the publisher also ought to 


consider whether, when he allows 
national advertising copy to be 
placed by a local dealer on the 
local deaier’s contract, in the ma- 
jority of instances he is actually 
getting any more total copy than 
he would if this national copy did 
not run in his paper at all. 

My personal opinion is that in 
most instances there is no added 
copy for the publisher because if a 
local dealer has contracted for 
100,000 lines of space for his own 
store and a national advertiser 
permits him to place 20,000 lines ot 
national copy, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the local dealer 
will use only 80,000 lines then for 
his own store and 20,000 lines for 
the national advertiser, or a total 
of 100,000 lines which his local 
contract originally called for? 

Then there is the question of a 
franchise for advertising agents. 
I wonder if the day will ever come 
when the publishers of this coun- 
try will issue one to all responsi- 
ble and recognized advertising 
agents, and agree that no advertis- 
ing agent who has not received a 
franchise can receive either recog- 
nition or credit, any more than a 
newspaper not having a franchise 
for the Associated Press service 
is able to receive that service. 

It is my belief that if such a 
condition were to be brought about 
it would improve not only the ad- 
vertising profession but increase 
the amount of publicity copy. 

Were an advertising agent to 
own such a franchise as I have 
mentioned, it would lift up to an 
even higher degree the present ad- 
vertising profession. he fran- 
chise would, of course, have an 
immense amount of value, and the 
agent possessing such a franchise 
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would try very hard to remain 
such a franchise member. 

As I see it, it could only benefit 
all concerned. It would benefit the 
publisher, because the advertis ng 
agent would value his franchise 
membership, and would endeavor, 
even more than in the past, to de- 
velop publicity advertising. He 
would do business only on the 
highest plane, because only under 
such conditions could be hold his 
franchise, just as an Associated 
Press franchise can be held only 
by publishers who fulfil the obli- 
gations of their membership. 

It would help the advertising 
agent, because his franchise would 
have a value, one which he could 
turn over to his heirs, and some- 
thing which would increase the 
value of his whole business. 

I hope some day the American 
Association of Advertising Agents 
will take this matter up with the 
publishers, and I hope the pub- 
lishers will not only endorse such 
a policy, but will help to put it 
through. All three of these prob- 
lems ought to be discussed by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and I hope they will 
get their attention. 





How Sam. Clark Buys 


Sam Clark, of Gopher Prairie, was 
in town yesterday to buy a new “suit 
of clothes.” Arriving here about “din 
ner time,” he entered a restaurant and 
requested the waiter to read him the 
whole menu. Then he ordered ham and 
eggs. Stopping in at the soda fountain 
for dessert, he had the squirt name 
over all the staple and fancy drinks. 
Then he ee strawb’ry soda. He 


spent the afternoon in the clothing 
store, going over the new stuff first and 
then the regulars. He wound wu) by 


selecting a blue serge—Kansas City 
Star. 





F. A. D. Seelye with “Georgian 
American” 


F. Alfred D. Seelye has resigned as 
advertising and sales promotion mant- 
ager of the Packard Motor Car Com 
pany, of Pittsburgh, to become auto- 
motive editor of the Atlanta Georgian 
American. Previous to his association 
with the Packard organization Mr. 
Sellye was automobile and foreign ad- 
vertising manager of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch and before that territorial sales 
romotion manager of the Fircstone 
ire and Rubber Company. 
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he following is from a proposal made to a pro- 
spective client by an important New York Agency: 


“A deluxe edition of a book should be prepared. No expense 
should be spared in its compilation and it should be written 
by an author of established reputation on matters pertaining 
to industry. In this connection we might mention as 





names worthy of consideration, James Wallen of East Aurora, “a 

N. Y., Roger W. Babson and Samuel Blythe of Saturday Even- a 
ing Post fame and Irvin Cobb, who, while best known as a se 
humorist, still has a most marvelous gift of writing what ~~ 


might be termed “commercial romance.” oa 
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The Effect of Advertising on 
Trade-Mark Rights 


Advertising Firm’s Advantage Over Non-Advertising Competitor 


Jackson Corset Company 
ackson, Micu., April 26, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I appreciate very much the attention 
given my inquiry concerning the value 


of employees’ house-organs, Let me 
thank you for the information fur- 
nishe?d me. 

Ni I am going to ask a little fur- 
ther advice on another subject. Another 


corset manufacturer has recently written 
bjecting to our use of the trade- 
name College Girl, on the ground that 

t is very similar to the name of a 
line corsets they manufacture. Both 
names are produced in script. This 
script is quite a little alike. 

The only similiarity lies in the fact 
that they use the word “Girl” in con- 
junction with the name. The name 
College Girl was first used in 1905, but 
was not registered until 1910. Their 
name they claim to have used first in 
1904. I believe it was registered in the 
same year. 

Can they claim any infringement? 
Perhaps this is a question for an at- 
toney, but I-am putting it to you be- 
cause I am wondering if advertising 
may not have some bearing upon the 
right to the name College Girl. The com- 
petitive line has never been advertised. 

We are now in the midst of quite an 
extensive advertising campaign, and are 
making plans for the future. Giving up 
our name after having used it for ad- 
vertising for so long would be quite a 
serious proposition. 

Jacxson Corset Company, 
Wituts Gate Gray. 


HE question as to whether ad- 
vertising has any bearing upon 


trade-mark rights depends, of 
course, upon the circumstances 
governing the individual case. 


But there is no doubt at all that 
the owner of an advertised trade- 
mark is in a much better position 
than would be the case if it were 
not advertised. This for the rea- 
son that, by the use of advertis- 
ing, he immediately gives notice 
to the world in general, and the 
trade in particular, that he is using 
a certain mark, and places all 
other possible claimants under the 
necessity of defending their rights 
promptly, or running the risk of 
lsing them. 

There are a great many in- 
stances on record where concerns 
have used a certain trade-mark 
ior years on end, only to find that 
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some obscure competitor of whom 
they had never heard was using a 
similar mark, and actually had the 
exclusive right to it by reason of 
prior adoption. Such cases, how- 
ever, are not so plentiful as they 
used to be, and the reason is-to 
be found in the increasing use of 
advertising. 

There was, for example, the 
famous “Tea Rose Flour” case, 
where an Ohio milling concern 
had used the trade- mark since 
1872, and found in 1912 that an 
Illinois concern had been selling 
Tea Rose Flour for seventeen 
years in Alabama and Mississippi. 
Neither concern, apparently, had 
any previous knowledge of the use 
of the mark by the other, and 
since the mark had become: ex- 
tremely valuable to them both, 
there was a real legal battle last- 
ing more than two years and 
winding up in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The pro- 
tracted litigation (which ended in 
a decision which did not altogether 
satisfy either party) might have 
been avoided altogether, in all 
probability, if either brand of 
Tea Rose flour had been adver- 
tised. 

If the Ohio concern had ad- 
vertised, the Illinois miller would 
not have adopted the mark at all; 
and if tthe latter had advertised 
the mark upon adoption of it 
he would doubtless have heard 
promptly from the original claim- 
ant. To abandon it then, in 1895, 
would have cost him practically 
nothing, because no good-will was 
represented by it. But to abandon 
it after seventeen years of use 
was quite another story. 


OBJECTION SUBSEQUENT TO ADVER- 
TISING 


In the case brought up by the 
Jackson Corset Company, we have 
another set of conditions entirely. 
But the fact that one of the marks 
has been advertised, and the other 
presumably has not, is a matter of 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


The largest selling Quality 
pencil in the world 
HERE is a VENUS for 
laying out the first draft 
of your advertising appro- 
priation; for the final 
sketches of the layouts, and 
for every step between — 
each perfect for its purpose. 
17 BLACK DEGREES 
3 COPYING 
F ns 
‘or copyysiting os art work 
F hi k 
or Doe oR wor! 


For general writin; 
i) orF ° 


For | 
wees 


Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz., $1.20 


At stationers and stores 
throughout the world. 


American Lead 
Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





and Lendon, Eng. 








The World’s 
Most Famous 
Pencil 





great significance. It is proper to 
ask the original claimant, for ex. 
ample, why he has waited until 
now to file an objection, instead 
of acting promptly when the first 
advertisement carried a notice of 
its use. It is a settled principk 
of equity that one who habitually 
neglects to defend his rights can- 
not expect the courts to protect 
them. If the Jackson Corset Com- 
pany has consistently advertised 
“College Girl” corsets since 1905 
or even since 1910, when the nam 
was registered, we should imagine 
that the advertising would have a 
most important bearing upon its 
rights in the name.—[Ed. Paint- 
ERS’ INK. 


Where Shall Export Depart- 
ment Be Located? 


D. E. Delgado, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, believes that a manufacturer's 
export department should be located a 
the factory rather than at a s! hipping 
port. Speaking on this subject on } 

4 at the National Foreign Trad 
vention, being held in Cleveland this 
week, he said: 

“Tf the export manager is located at 
the plant and is alive to his job, he cer 
tainly has the great advantage of work 
ing in co-operation with the plant 
managers, credit manager, advertising 
manager, etc., with the result that he 
gets immediate action in the execution 
of his orders. If there is any misun- 
derstanding as to the meaning or terms 
of an order, which frequently happens 
on foreign orders, he is on the ground 
to explain the order or telegraphic 
message in a few minutes as against 
correspondence or telegraphing from 
New York at some expense and cor 
siderable loss of time. 

“When it is a case of scarcity of mer 
chandise, the export manager on the 
ground can, through friendship, cajolery 
or otherwise, obtain goods which he has 
discovered in stock or are coming 
through the factory, whereas if he was 
located away from the plant he would 
not be aware of it, and would ordina 
rily be put off because the domestic 
manager might require the goods for 
his trade.” 


H. L. Stedfield Joins New 
Agency 
Harold Lawrence Stedfield 
associated with Douglas Wakefi« 
lee, Inc., New York advertising 
Mr. Stedfield has been wit! 
Indiana Daily Times, and the 
Gerber Company, Detroit. He 
cently in charge of publicity w 
promotion for the United Stat 
ing Corporation of China. 
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Where Buyer ana Seller Meet 








Permanence: A single insertion of 4 
an advertisement in HENDRICKS’ has 

at least twelve months of life guar- 
anteed—often two or three years. 
Contrast this with the short life 
which advertisements in publica- 
tions of more frequent issue neces- 
sarily have. 


In The Chemical Field 


@ The rapidly increasing importance of the Chemical Industry 
and its great strides in contributing to the progress of American 
industry renders this an unusually fruitful field for the buyers 
and sellers of chemical products. It also makes HENpRICKS’ 
REGISTER a vital agency in the interchange of chemical goods, 
because of the completeness of the book in furnishing lists of the 
firms concerned in the industry. 

(| Producers and Manufacturers of chemicals, chemical apparatus, re- 


fining machinery, containers and every allied type of chemical supply, 
are adequately covered under suitable headings. 

([Jobbers and Dealers are included in these pages. Thousands of dif- 
ferent kinds of dealers buy materials of this kind. Not only those spe- 
cializing in the sale of chemicals and chemical supplies, but all those 
who use these products in large or small quantities may be found in 
this volume. 

(| Consumers—from large industrial plants to small chemical labora- 
tories—are listed. From the time raw materials are produced. until the 
finished article is completed, chemicals and chemical products are used 
by those who are included in the thousands of classified lists of manu- 
facturers of every sort of article or device. 

(Buying Executives and Sales Managers establish contact with each 
other through the medium of these lists. Consultation of HENDRICKS’ 
shows new markets and new sources of supply to every one concerned 
in the chemical industry. 

(Send for rates and specimen pages. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Departmental Member Association of North American Directory Publishers 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register 
of the United States 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Treasurer anp Manacinc Director 


10 FirrH AVENUE AND 2 W. 13TH Street, New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco CHICAGO Toronto 
Hears: BurLpInG 508 Sour Dearsorn STREET 160 Bay Street 
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il 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


It is significant that 15,000: solid, 
substantial business men ‘subscribed 
for “ADMINISTRATION” starting 
with the first issue. Significant as 
showing the actual demand for a 
standard monthly periodical of such 
distinctive class. 


“ADMINISTRATION” covers a field pecu- 
liarly its own. A field that has been in process 
of cultivation for more than 20 years. Business 
men, bankers, executives, ofice managers—men 
who control—make up the clientele of this 
magazine. Men who have come to rely upon 
the Ronald Press Company for the best and 
most authoritative books on business. A class 
of readers it pays advertisers to get in touch 
with. Influential circulation of the highest 
possible type. 


The subscription price of $5.00 a year precludes 
any waste circulation. Men who pay this price 
for a magazine, with no inducement other than 
the quality of the magazine itself, buy it to 
read and to keep for reference. It is a quality 
advertising medium for those who are seeking 
an entrance in an intimate personal way to a 
genuine quality market. 


We invite ino vestigation of the circulation, policies 
and future plans of “ADMINISTRATION.” 
Our present advertising rates are based on the ac- 
tual paid circulation of the first issue. A contract 
made now will protect you against the inevitable 
advance in rates as circulation increases. Rate 
card and full information upon request. 


The Ronald 


Press Company 
20 Vesey Street, -New York 
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MEAS DUILMING 


9VO OOUTH VEARBORN STREET 


160 Bay STREET 


Give the Consumer an Encouraging 
Pat! 


Pigely Wiggly Hits Out Straight from the Shoulder, and Tells the Kind 
of Customers It Wants 


HE Piggly Wiggly self-ser- 

ving system of stores has been 
described in Printers’ Inx. Serve 
yourself and take it home instead 
of phone and have a boy bring 
your order has been the keynote 
of their success. This question of 
how much the public is willing to 
pay for service and how much 
it is willing to save by self- 
service goes down deep into the 
buying habit of our nation and 
hits pretty straight at our various 
social groups. The woman who 
realizes that she can save money 


by doing her own shopping, by- 


paying cash and then bringing her 
purchase home with her is some- 
times a little bit worried to won- 
der what the people next door will 
think about it. 

Mrs. Wilson-Jones, whose hus- 


band gets a very moderate salary, 
but who has social ambitions, is 
apt to hesitate about doing her 


own marketing and being seen 
coming home with the household 
supplies, if she realizes that the 
people a little higher than herself 
inthe social scale in her own town 
will look down on her for her 
economy. It is just this idea of 
false pride which hurts a whole 
lot of the economies, so essen- 
tial if thrift is to become a part 
of our national life, and the 
Pigely Wiggly stores, especially 
those in St. Louis, apparently 
realize this fact. 

The natural way to overcome 
this very definite sales resistance 
due to fundamental traits in hu- 
man nature would seem to be to 
concentrate the public opinion of 
the city upon the one who does 
her shopping in a_ businesslike 
and efficient manner and make her 
actions a subject for applause 
rather than toleration. The use 
of space in the daily newspapers 
to put over such an idea might 
be compared to the use of the 
crowd in the bleachers at a big 
baseball or football match. Di- 


ry Tiarrrmre rs cee 


recting the attention of the 
bleachers to the things which 
should properly be applauded and 
arousing their dislike for the 
things which are snobbish and 
silly and wasteful is an interest- 
ing and unusual use of advertising 
space. 


PIGGLY WIGGLY’S CUSTOMERS 


In the week ending April 1 the 
St. Louis stores of the Piggly 
Wiggly system served 62,098 cus- 
tomers. The management believes 
that its type of customer embodies 
the qualities that are noble and 
good in America, women who are 
not ashamed to do their own mar- 
keting and they are proud, too, of 
the fact that they are helping their 
husbands in the big problem of 
living. So copy drawing attention 
to these qualities and poking fun 
at. the “Higher Than Ever” type 
of woman has been used in the 
St. Louis papers to break down 
sales resistance due to snobbish- 
ness. The scene recently described 
by large space was supposed to 
be laid at a women’s clubroom 
where much stir and emotion filled 
the air, people giving vent to their 
feelings about the merits of the 
Piggly Wiggly self-serving sys- 
tem. Mrs, “Higher Than Ever” 
is addressing the chair: 

“Mrs. Chairman, I appeal to the 
chair for protection—I demand 
that I be uninterrupted—I demand 
that I be allowed first privileges in 
this discussion. My seniority as a 
member of this club—‘The High- 
Heel-Society of St. Louis’—gives 
me a perfect right to assume that 
I know just how high a shoe heel 
should be—and I say it should be 
four inches; no more and no less 
—that settles it. My shoemaker 
has the dimensions and I shall in- 
sist that all members of this club 
wear heels four inches high or 
else be dismissed from the club. 
I am through, Mrs. ‘High But 
Practical.’” To which outburst 
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vw in the typography 
of HURST & HURST the 
layman will not find 
even the slightest re- 
semblance to the pre- 
liminary rough from 
which we worked” to 
themanwhomadethe 
layout, however, the 
finished proof is in- 
stantly recognized as 
his own idea, execut- 
ed with a gratifying 
fidelity ~ intelligence 
and taste are elements 
that contribute quite 
asmuchasmechanical 
knowledge tothe pro- 
duction of fine print- 
ed matter ” we aim to 
understand, first of all, 
the character desired 
in the completed 
work -—-and then we 
aim to give you that 
exactly em HURST & 
HURST INC, expressive 
typography, 357 west 
36™ street, new york 
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Mrs, “High But Practica!” r. 
plied: 

“You are through, are you? | 
guess you are through—it is tim 
you were through,” and Mr 
“High But Practical” continued 
“Now, Mrs. ‘Higher Than Ever’ 
I have listened with positive dis. 
gust. I have listened because | 
had ears that could not help hear. 
ing. God knows if it had been 
possible not to have heard I surely 
would not have listened. Having 
heard, though, I shall tell 
few plain truths. When I was 
little girl I used to sit by the side 
of my mother and watch with 
pride her happy face when she 
knitted and darned. I have been 
with her in the kitchen while she 
bent over a hot cook stove—what 
a long time ago that seems to me! 
Mother, oh, mother! would your 
face be glad now if you could see 
all the snobbishness of the pres- 
ent day? Would you be proud 
of a daughter who made stump 
speeches, wrote magazine articles 
about the uplift of womanhood 
so that she might share equal 
rights with man, and refused with 
this elevation to divide with man 
his duties in providing for the 
family’s ‘daily bread’? I know you 
would be ashamed of your daugh- 
ter were she the kind who wanted 
all the rights of man and shirked 
even part of his duties. 

“So, Mrs. ‘Higher Than Ever; 
if you choose, erase my name from 
your club book—let me be for- 
gotten in your circle. The exan- 
ple of a dear mother who lived 
and worked and was happy in do- 
ing her duty still will be my guide, 
and the emptiness of your speech 
and the snobbishness of your ways 
will not deter me from being 
practical. You can wear four-inch 
shoe heels and I will wear the 
kind that are not so high.” She 
sat down amidst calls for a mo- 
tion to adjourn. The motion was 
made and carried. 

In the remainder of this par- 
ticular piece of copy, Piggly 
Wiggly comments upon the fore- 
going thus: 

“The Piggly Wiggly believes in 
woman suffrage and the Piggly 
Wiggly believes that woman was 
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Dear Mr. Sherbow: 


Iam told that you publish a set 
of four volumes called Sherbow’s 
Type Charts for Advertising, in 
which are visualized hundreds of 
combinations of text, headlines, 
borders, subheads, and so on—so 
that a man struggling with a lay- 
out can find almost any combina- 
tion he is likely to think of, all set 
up and ready to look at. This 
beats cuessing ‘‘how it will look.’’ 


It sounds like giving us fellows 
the vividly accurate mental eye 
of the trained typographer. 

What do you charge for a set? 
What do the Charts look like? 
Can a man take a set on trial 
without committing himself to 
buy ? 

Let me have full details, by 
mail. Don’t send a salesman. 

Yours truly, 


(Remove only this coupon) 


MY NAME 





MY POSITION 





MY FIRM. 








OUR ADDRESS 


To BENJAMIN SHERBOW, 50 Union Square, New York 
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The advertiser who wastes his time, 
energy and appreciation using 
space in mediums that have nothing 
to offer but mass cireulation is a 
twin brother to the fisherman who 
throws away his bait trying to catch 
a few minnows when there is a 
deep, silent pool full of game within 
casting distance. 


National Builder carries more than 
20,000 contractors, architects and 
builders on its subscription list. 


There. are no “minnows” here—no 
casual readers—no laymen—every 
subscriber is, and must be, profes- 
sionally interested in the building 
field or we refund his subscription 
money. 


This is “class” circulation, and 
when you “cast” in this pool you 
are bound to make a “strike.” 


542 S.Dearborn Street.Chicagp 


Tradepress Publishing Corporation 
Publishers of 
NATIONAL BUILDER ROCK PRODUCTS 
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mad: out of the best rib that man 
had: in fact, the Piggly Wiggly 
believes the rib that God took from 
man out of which to make woman 
was worth more than all the ribs 
that God left him. Man, however, 
has never begrudged the fact that 
woman took the best rib away 
from him. Man adores woman- 
kind as the inspiration. for him to 
use the ribs he has left to measure 
up to the standards that woman- 
kind exacts from him. 

“True womanhood embodies all 
that is noble and good. False 
womanhood embodies so-called 
virtues displayed in public places 
—man looks at this false show 
with contempt but loves deep the 
genuine article. 

“A false display of real woman- 

hood is a striving to sit in a seat 
by the side of man and help do 
the rein pulling—the driving—the 
handling of the whiplash, but not 
willing to do any pulling if need 
be. True and a yard-wide display 
of real, honest womanhood is she 
who not only is willing to help do 
the driving, but who is also will- 
ing to be harnessed with work and 
help to do the pulling whether she 
be placed on the ‘gee’ or the ‘haw’ 
side.” ‘ 
Then in big type at the bottom 
of the page appears the following: 
‘The Piggly Wiggly stands with 
bowed head doing reverence to the 
woman who says she can pull as 
well as drive and does what she 
Says 


AS IT APPLIES TO THE 
MANUFACTURER 


The Piggly Wiggly advertise- 
ment has a direct interest to the 
big manufacturer who is selling 
economy goods—products which 
with the idea of self-service added 
are directly aimed to help the 
average family save money. 

The man who knows exactly the 
‘ype of buyer to whom his mer- 
thandise appeals could sometimes 
help his customers by overcoming 
prejudices in the public mind 
which, hold back buying: If the 
woman who makes her children’s 
gngham dresses from her own 
material is ridiculed by the public 
the will stop buying, the same way 
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HE shrewd- 

est of thewild 
folk instinctively 
cover their trails 
—but always the 
trails persist. 


Man has learned 
that whether he 
wishes or not, 
just as definite 
trails are left in 
the path of his 
day’s work. 


That man whose 
goal is excellence, 
inevitably tells 
his story in each 
detail of his trail, 
a story plain to 
the one who 
reads. 


Gatchel ~s- 


anning Inc. 


C.A.Stinson Pres. 


~ENGRAVERS 
Philadelphia 
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Oakland, California 
HOME OF FACTORIFS + 


(The fastest growing manufac- 
turing city on the Pacific Coast. 
Ideal water and rail transporta- 
tion make for this, together with 
increased labor efficiency as a 
result of superior working condi- 
tions. 

@ Sixty-five new industries came ’ 
to Oakland in 1920, with a cap- 
ital investment of more than 
$11,000,000. 


procure 


The Trisune 
renders 
excellent 





merchandising 


co-operation 
available for 
an actual or 
prospective 
, advertiser. 


Underwear & Hosiery 
; Rey Teas 


SO | Te 
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with the man who paints his own 
garage or varnishes his own car, 
There are scores. of products 
which are at present being pur. 
chased by people to be used by 
them to save money. An encour. 
aging pat on the back by means 
of the advertising pages should 
help to keep this useful habit 
alive. 


Business 
Papers Unite in Retail 
Congress Plan 


NATIONAL congress of re- 
tail merchants will be held in 

Chicago the first two week 
August under the direction of th 
Chicago Association of Commerc: 
with the co-operation of various 
business papers. Under the plan 
as arranged by W. L. Ware, for 
eign trade commissioner of the 
association, each day’s activities 
will be in charge of one or more 
business papers catering especially 
to that field. On dry goods day 
the programme will be put on by 
the Dry Goods Reporter, on gro 
cery day by the Modern Grocer 
and National Grocer, and so on 
Other business papers to have 
charge of certain portions of the 
programme include the Millinery 
Trade Review, Electrical Revici 
Confectionery Merchandisin 
the House Furnishing Journal. 

The congress as a whole will be 
under the direction of Mr. Ware, 
but each business paper will be al- 
lowed to work out its own ideas 
as to the programme of add: 
demonstrations and instruction t 
be given on its particular da 

The intention is to mak 
congress a permanent organi 
and to have it meet in Chicag 
August of each year. So 
possible the addresses will b« 
by retailers themselves, so that 
practical, rather than the thcoret- 
ical, may be emphasized. Th 
grew out of the experience of 
Dry Goods Reporter of Cl 
which for several years ha 
an annual meeting of re 
from a number of Central 
ern States. The idea, started 
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In the First Three Months of 1921 


THE PITTSBURG PRESS 


Published Nearly 


SIX MILLION 


LINES OF ADVERTISING 
(Exact Measurement 5,786,830 Agate Lines) 
Demonstrating that THE PRESS’ field 
is the most productive of results to 

advertisers in the world today. 





In the nine months’ period ending March 31, 1921, 
THE PRESS made 


30% Gain in Circulation 


Which we believe is the largest percentage of increase in circu- 
lation of any metropolitan newspaper in the United States, and 
further increasing THE PRESS’ overwhelming lead over all 
other Pittsburg daily and Sunday newspapers. 


Average Dally 155,344 Average Sunday] 74 254 
(From April 1, 1921, Government Circulation Report.) 


This is a record achievement in view of the fact that 
no artificial circulation promotion schemes were em- 
ployed—such as premiums, contests, prizes, canvassing, 
etc., and in view of the drastic newsprint conservation 
measures in force—such as non-allowance of returns, 
no extra editions, no free lists, limiting editions, etc. 

THE PRESS’ great increase in circulation, there- 
fore, is the result of NATURAL GROWTH, due to 
the ever-increasing RECOGNITION OF ITS SER- 
VICE to the public. 


In Pittsburg Everybody Reads THE PRESS 
GREATEST RESULT GETTER 
Member A. B. C. 


THE PITTSBURG PRESS 


O. S. HERSHMAN, Eastern Representative Western Representatives 

President-Editor I. A. KLEIN, GLASS & IRVIN 
H. C. MILHOLLAND Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Building 
Vice Pres.-Adv. Mgr. New York Chicago 
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National et 
fRailways 


Onis Year CANADA Calls You! 
Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, pine-and-balsam 
scented air. Unlimited territory to choose from—cloud 
tipped mountans and rugged foothills inviting exploration; 
wide valleys of woods and streams and wild flowers; tur- 
quoise lakes with sandy beaches; the restful relaxation of 
camp life or the luxury of the finest hotels. 

In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonquin 
Park—Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian 
Bay—Lake of Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipi- 
gon—Quetico—M inaki—Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime 
Provinces. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf. A summer play- 
ground in the great out-of-doors. 

Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson Park, British 
Columbia, embrace the scenic mountain wonders of the 


Dominion. 
For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses—Ask for booklet Y, 
mentioning districts that interest you. 


Boston, 294 Washington Se. Minneapolis, 518 Second Ave. South 
Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of C ce New York, 1270 Broadway 
'  Bidg. Pittsburgh, 505 Park Bldg. 

Gian 64 West Adams St. St. Louis, 305 Merchants Laclede 

Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bldg. Bldg. 

Detroit, 527 Majestic Bldg. St. Paul, cor. 4th & Jackson Sts 

Kansas City, 710 Railway Exchange San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Bldg. Seattle, 902 Second Ave. 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 
Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big 
game country in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, 
ONTARIO, ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. For full 
information write G. T. Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager, Grand 
Trunk Railway System, Montreal, or H. H. Melanson, Passenger 
Trafic Manager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto. 
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experiment, soon grew so attrac- 
tive to retailers that it was made 
permanent. All the cost of the 
congress was paid by the papers, 
but of course each individual re- 
tiller in attendance paid his own 
expenses. 


Sells Telephone Stock to. Tele- 


phone Subscribers 
A San Francisco investment house, 
Mitchum, Tully & Co., successfully 
completed a campaign for the sale of 
\merican ee and Telegraph se- 
curities in northern California by means 
of direct advertising sent to a mailing 
ist which was a combination of the 


teleph ne directories of the cities and 


towns of that part of California. 
A threefold return postcard plainly 
indicated to the prospect the source from 
which his name had come to the invest- 
ment house. “The telephone directory 
shows you to be a subscriber. Why not 
become a partner? Why not pay for 
your telephone bill out of the dividends 
fom American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company’s stock. Your telephone 
costs about $36 a year. The dividends 
on five shares of stock are $40 a year. 
For the last fourteen years, without a 
break, this company has aid $8 a year 
m every share of its stoc The fore- 
ping COPY, and other information which 
this postcard contained, was intended 
for the eye of housewife. 
A series of letters and visits from 
salesmen followed this postcard. Dis- 
play advertising was run in newspapers 
if northern California. 
The total number of postcards sent 
wut was 225,000, and the figures on the 
sile of stock, announced as “most grati- 
fying,” were in the hundred thousand 
7. 

addition to their work in helping 
to mi the stock of the American Tele- 
phone Company, these postcards put 
the name of the investment house before 
wrtually all of the potential security 
uyers of northern California. 


Changes on New Jersey 
Newspaper 

Walter W. Hubbard, advertising man- 

wer of the Bayonne, N. J., Evening 

~ Review, has succeeded Bernard 


as business manager. Mr. 
has become treasurer and man- 
ditor of The American Art Stu- 
New York, of which he is half 


account of the Automatic Elec- 
ater Company, of Warren, Pa., 
n placed with Frank B. Rae, Jr., 
eland. The company is just get- 
to production with its new Sepco 
itie ~electric water heaters for 
hold use. Plans are being made 
lize business papers for the pre- 
opening up of jobber and 
channels of distribution. 
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Co-Operative 
Competition 


Conditions in many industries have 
been greatly improved by competi- 
tors associating themselves together 
for the interchange of information 
regarding existing conditions. 


The Moore Institute 


maintains a complete organization, 
including an eminent authority on 
Trade Associations as legal coun- 
sel, for directing the co-operative 
activities of competing manufactur- 
ers along practical and safe lines. 


(Organized in 1918 under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur J. Eddy) 


Correspondence Confidential 
References Exchanged 


THE MOORE INSTITUTE 


Industrial } 


208 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 








Getting Student Trade 


Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


For a logical product to gain admission 
to the student market it is only neces- 
sary that its manufacturer advertise it 
in the student papers at the same time 
merchandising it in the right way. But 
in order to find this right way, a pre- 
requisite is an intimate knowledge of all 
the necessities, customs, buying habits 
and oddities that enter into the com- 
mercial side of student life. This spe- 
cialized knowledge we have—greater, we 
believe, in scope and in power to apply 
it than any other source in the country. 


Ask Us Anything 

You Want to 

Know About the 
College Trade 


Established 1913 


S, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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7. . . 
facilities 
Weare able to produce excelling 
house-organs, catalogs and cir- 

cular matter 

—because our agency - trained 
sales promotion manager 
writes them. 

—because our dummies con- 
form with the latest adver- 
tising practice. 

—because we are master-crafts- 
men in the art of printing. 


BAKER PRINTING CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


























SOMEWHERE IN CHICAGO IS— 


1.—A man that knows Chicago, bow to 
stern, a crack salesman himself and 
a manager of salesmen withal. 

2.—Long experience is not so very 
necessary, but he understands the 
principles of advertising and mer- 
chandising. 

3.—If he knows something about elec- 
tricity it will help him considerably. 


4.—He will be able to start all by him- 
self at a minimum of expense and 
a maximum of work and energy. 


5.—He will have charge of the devel- 
opment of the Chicago territory. 
The product he will handle has 
already been sold to nearly every 
line of business. It is a line of pat- 
ented electrical signs and displays. 
WRITE ME, STATING why you 
. believe you are the man. 
Address: 


‘*PRESIDENT”’ 
VIKING 


422 West 42nd S&t., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Department Stores Decreased 
Prices; Increased Volume 


The Federal Reserve Bank |.s ap 
nounced that the March sales of thirty 
seven department stores reportin~ to 
were 4.6 per cent lower than th. sale 
of March, 1920. Although the ‘igure 
would have it appear that the vo! ime oj 
these stores decreased, the fact 
the volume increased. The repor 
Federal Reserve Bank gives 
lowing explanation and informat 

“Merchants inform us that sa 
ing the first three weeks of Apr 
also behind sales in April las 
which were especially large. Wh: 
changes are taken into conside: 
is evident that the volume of n 
dise distributed each month cont 
be greater than in the corres 
period last year. March repo: 
an increase of about 12 per cent 
number of transactions. The 
amount of each transaction wa 
as compared with $3.25 in Marc 
a decline of 13 per cent. 

“Stocks on April 1 were 22 ; 
below those of the correspondi 
last year, due largely to — I 
Stocks increased between March 
April 1 because of the receipt 
usual purchases of spring and s 
merchandise. Because of the continued 
large sales, coupled with the decreasel 
value of stocks, the ratio of stocks t 
sales is smaller. Merchants continue t 
maintain annual profits by the mor 
frequent overturn of stocks. The amount 
of outstanding orders on April 1 wag 
greater than for several months past, 
due to the fact that many of the st 
are placing orders for fall goo: 
some cases retailers are showing a great 
unwillingness to place advance orders 
Hand -to-mouth buying continues ig 
those primary markets in which retai 
ers believe the process of readjustment 
has not been completed.” 


Sale of Kansas City “Journal’ 


Walter S. Dickey, head of the W. § 
Dickey Clay Manufacturing (C: npany 
bought the Kansas City Journal at ar 
ceivership sale April 25. Mr. D ickey 
bid was $111,000 for the real estate 
personal property, Associated Press fra 
chise, mechanical equipment and othe 
assets. The sale was subject to a red 
estate mortgage of $100,000 and tax 
amounting to about $10,000. 

The sale must be approved by t 
United States District Court. ith th 
court’s approval, there will be « fina 
cial reorganization. The Journal ha 
continued publication since its receiv 
ship several months ago. 


“Vapo-Greez” Machine in 
Business Papers 
The Bruce McDonald Compan 
facturer of bakers’ equipment, 
City, Mo., has placed its advert s 
count with The Potts-Turnbu! 
pany of that city. Advertisin 
“‘Vapo-Greez” automatic pan 
machine has begun in trade pul 
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the figures 


set's the Publisher of 


=f CANDY & ICE CREAM 


Member: Associated Business Papers 


nd 


The CANDY JOBBER 


announces the publication of 
a third confectionery journal 








which now affords advertisers the 
opportunity of reaching any one or all 
three of the main branches of the 
billion dollar confectionery industry 


hich retai 


adjustment through separate mediums to Candy 

. Manufacturers, Confectionery 
Journal Jobbers and Retail Confectioners, 
pe and without waste or duplication of 
Dickey circulation and with greater reader 


interest and response in each partic- 


ular field. 


** Should-we-use-it”’ particulars 
and sample copies at your request 


EXECUTIVES AND 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
MMET BOYLES, Publisher IVERSON C. WELLS, Editor 
Y BECKER, Advertising Manager HAWLEY RUSSELL, Field Representative 


5 NO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Wrigley Building after June 1 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
105 W. 40th Street cas Flatiron Building 
. A. MicLearn, Mgr. a8 L. J. Flynn, Mgr. 
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The Illustrated 
Review 


Published at Atascadero, California 


Announces— 


A Reduction in Advertising Rates 


Effective with the May, 1921, issue 


The New Rate Is One Dollar a Line 


for a guaranteed (A. B. C.) circulation 
in excess of 200,000 monthly. 


The Illustrated Review is the only strictly 
pictorial monthly rotogravure magazine in the 
United States having a national distribution. 


July advertising forms close in New York May 15th 


GEORGE W. STEARNS 
Advertising Manager 
Flatiron Building, New York 


The nearest office is particularly at your service. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Flatiron Building 
New York 


CHICAGO—Boyce Building 


R. B. LEFFINGWELL 
In Charge 
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Newspaper Publishers’ 
Meeting 





Continued from page 36) 
contract price of newsprint is, in 
the opinion of your committee, the 
pric. not determined by manufac- 
turing costs, but by previous com- 
peti'ive conditions which do not 
now obtain; 

“second, that on the present 
spo! paper market newsprint is 
ireely offered in quantity at 4 


cents, with some quotations re- 
port d at 3% cents. 
hird, that in view of the 


present situation, with respect to 
available production, supply and 
msumption, your committee rec- 
ommends to the members of the 
A. N. P. A. that they be not stam- 
peded into purchases on the spot 
market or under contract by sell- 
ing threats and predictions of 
iigher prices, strikes, etc.” 

The resolutions aimed at price- 

g by labor unions said: 

“The American Newspaper Pub- 
shers Association, in convention 
ssembled, views with concern the 
effort of labor unions to fix the 

elling price to the consumer of 
les or products ; and therefore 

“Resolved, That the fixing of 
a minimum selling base of any 
article or product used in the 
conduct of trade, commerce or 
manufacture is destructive of 
competition, tends to create a mo- 
nopoly and is detrimental to the 
best interests of all citizens.” 

In the afternoon, in accordance 
with custom, the presidents of the 
printing trade unions were invited 
to address the convention. The 
speakers were John McParland, of 
the International Typographical 
Union; J. J. Freel, of the Inter- 
national Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers; George L. Berry, of the 
International Printing Pressmen, 
and Matthew Woll, of the Photo- 
Engravers. Arbitration agreements 
with the unions represented run 
unti! April 30, 1922, so no new 
discussion of terms was held, the 
addresses being general in nature. 

The New York State Publishers 
held a special meeting at which a 
resclution was passed pledging 
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“moral, financial and material sup- 
port to those New York State pub- 
lishers upon whom demands have 
been made for a week of less than 
forty-eight hours” and also pledg- 
ing co-operation with them in re- 
sisting such demands. 


AN ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL HAYS 


At noon the thirty-fifth annual 
luncheon*of the A. N. P. A. was 
held. A message from President 
Harding was read by Herbert L. 
Bridgman and then came the ad- 
dress of Postmaster-General Havs, 
which was frequently cheered. He 
prophesied action by the new ad- 
minstration as follows: 

‘1. An honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical business administration of 
the country’s affairs. 

“2. Immediate development and 
execution of a plan for the reduc- 
tion and equalization of taxes, with 
the repeal of the taxes which kill 
initiative, and the spreading of the 
war debt over a great number of 
years. 

“3. Development of a better re- 
lation between labor and capital, 
with justice to both and with jus- 
tice to the public, the third side of 
the triangle. 

“4. That every possible step be 
taken to bring the Government 
back to the limitations of the Con- 
stitution in times of peace, with no 
undue federalization of industries 
and activities, with Federal regu- 
lation, but not Federal ownership, 
preventing the further spread of 
socialism. 

“5. That the Administration will 
measure its steps forward by the 
new needs of the nation, with its 
eyes always ahead but with its feet 
always on solid ground.” 

Further discussing probable plans 
of the Administration, Mr. Hays 
said seven changes might be ex- 
pected: Change of the name of 
the Department of the Interior 
to the “Department of Public 
Works”; a new department, “The 
Department of Public Welfare”; 
the stripping of the Treasury De- 
partment of all except its neces- 
sary and proper fiscal functions; 
the transfer of all non-military 
work from the War and Navy De- 


‘ 
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The Brand 
Name of 
Perfect 
Printing 
Plates 


Premier Endraing Co 

















One Per Cent of Replies 
Opens 200 New Accounts 





We offer to create and distribute 
for you 20,000 illustrated circu- 
-lars which will contain 5 halftone 
engravings of your merchandise, 
to well-rated Department and 
General Stores. We supply the 
paper, art work and engravings, 
do the printing, addressing, fold- 
ing and mailing, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE, at a complete cost to 
you of 5% of a cent for each 
circular, 


Associated Leading Manufacturers 
24 East 21st Street, New York City 
Phone: Stuyvesant 8168-8448 
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partments to the regular civ lian 
departments of the Governm=nt: 
the enlargement of the Deyart. 
ment of Commerce and the trans. 
fer to that department of all aen. 
cies in the promotion of comm =rce 
and navigation; the establishr ient 
of a centralized purchasing ag: ncy 
to do all the buying, and the estab. 
lishment of a budget bureau to aid 
the President in the direction and 
control of the work of all excu- 
tive departments. 

“Tt is my opinion,” said the Post- 
master-General, “that the postal 
establishment is most certainly not 
an institution for profit nor for 
politics, but an institution for ser- 
vice. You can’t expect men and 
women to give service if they are 
to be shuttlecocks of politics.” He 
then gave statistics showing the 
expansion of the postal service 
and referred to the facts that inter- 
national money orders were now 
being issued for Central and South 
American countries on the ex- 
change basis, that mails were now 
open to Soviet Russia, and that a 
sea post was in contemplation. He 
paid tribute to the work of the air 
mail division. 


FAULT FOR LATE DELIVERY GENERALLY 
WITH THE POST OFFICE 


Concerning late deliveries of 
newspapers he admitted that in 
nine cases out of ten the fault was 
with the post office, for he pointed 
out that the paper comes off the 
press and into the post office on 
unvarying schedule, and in this 
connection he pledged himself to 
see that the second-class mails 
get through on the dot. Then he 
added : 

“There are two things in con- 
nection with our relation which | 
would state and  re-emphasize. 
First, it is no part of the primary 
business of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to act as a censor of the 
press. This should not and _ will 
not be. Second, we are going to 
get along together and do the ri¢ht 
thing in all of these matters of 
classification, rates and so fo th, 
and I want it distinctly underst od 
that there will never be any oc:a- 
sion when a publisher with «ny 
kind of a grievance is not th ice 
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Salesman? 


This means is taken to get in touch with 
you. 

Realignment in our Sales Department 
made desirable the addition of two men to 
our sales organization. 

The calibre of man required is not a peruser 
of the want ad columns of the daily papers, 
nor of a roving disposition with his ear con- 
stantly to the ground for a change of job. 

The man we have in mind is one who is 
thoroughly experienced and highly successful 
in his present connection, but who for some 
legitimate reason, through no fault of his 
own, and beyond his control or remedy, is not 
happily situated. 

One such man has come to us and is doing 
well. We need one more. 

If you are that man, with the ability to sell 
printing in a large way, and the capacity to 
adequately represent our institution, and to 
enlarge your present sales with the aid of our 
backing and diversified facilities, we believe 
it would be to our mutual interest for you 
to call. 

By appointment only. 


Wynkoop HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Co. 
“Printi ng Headquarters . 
PRINTERS & BINDERS 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York 
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welcome to sit down with the head 
of the Department and work it 


On the concluding day action 
was taken regarding local vs. na- 
tiona! advertising rates; circulation 
reports to the Government ; and re- 
lations with advertising agencies 
and special representatives, as in- 
dicated at the beginning of this 
article. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


At the election of officers, all 
incumbents were re-elected for the 
ensuing year with the exception of 
a change in treasurer, Howard 
Davis, of the New York Tribune, 
being elected to succeed George 
H. Larke, of the New York 
World. T. R. Williams remains 
as president; Paul Patterson, of 
the Baltimore Sun, as vice-presi- 
dent, and J. S. Bryan, of the Rich- 
mond News-Leader, as secretary. 

The following were re-elected 
directors: 

J. E. Atkinson, Toronto Star; 
E. H. Baker, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; F. G. Bell, Savannah 
News; Hilton U. Brown, Indian- 
apolis News; E. H. Butler, Buffalo 
News; Harry Chandler, Los An- 
geles Times; H. L. Rogers, Chi- 
cago News; Chas. H. Taylor, Jr., 
Boston Globe. 

The convention closed with the 
sending of the following message 
to “a fellow publisher”: 

“The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, in convention, 
extends felicitations to a fellow- 
publisher, who has been called to 
high responsibilitie$ in a time when 
great sanity and poise, as well as 
undeviating patriotism and Ameri- 
canism, are called for at the seat 
of national Government. 

“Since we met in convention a 
year ago, President Wilson has 
completed his eight historic years 
as President and another great 
American, Warren G. Harding, 
Senator and publisher, has become 
Chief Executive. Having every 
confidence in his high patriotism 
and lofty purposes, knowing that 
this training in statecraft and his 
capacity to serve and lead a sound 
public sentiment, this association 
expresses to President Harding, 
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Manufacturers 
Association 
wants a Real 
Merchandising 
Man 


A national manufacturers 
association representing an 
important industry is con- 
ducting a highly successful 
advertising campaign to 
promote the broader appre- 
ciation and use of its prod- 
ucts. The association now 
wishes to hear from a man 
fitted to handle the general 
activities of their Campaign 
Headquarters, but partic- 
ularly to devise and carry 
thru plans that will line up 
retail dealers, jobbers and 
their salesmen in effective 
cooperation with the 
campaign. 


z 


2 


The indispensable require- 
ments of this man are: 


1) Successful experience 
on an important scale in 
devising and carrying out 
merchandising and sales 
promotion plans in order to 
capitalize an advertising 
campaign to the consumer. 
2) Executive ability. 

3) Tact. 

4) Sustained energy. 


5) Aclear record. 
v 
T is desirable also that he 
have distinct ability asa 
speaker. 


This is a substantial post 
for a substantial man. 


State qualifications, refer- 
ences and age, and please 
address your letter promptly 
to— 

Address ‘‘M. W.’’, Box 232 
Printers’ Ink. 


(Your letter will be regarded as 
confidential.) 
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If you need 

a man with 

this experience 

I would like to talk with 

you. 

1. District Sales Manager 
of large organization selling 
personal service — universally 
recognized as the hardest of 
all things to sell. 

2. Personal selling experience 
in the same connection. 

3. Advertising Manager 
of same organization. 

4. Publicity Manager 
of concern manufacturing 
electric power machinery. 

5. Engineering Education 


This experience has covered 


thirteen years, and it has 
been’ successful. Address 
“L. F.,” Box 230, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 











A progressive New York 
retail concern with branch 
stores is seeking the services 
of an 


Advertising Manager 


Who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all branches of 
Direct by Mail work, from 
viewpoint of retailer to 
consumer. Not interested 
in applications from sales 
promotion managers. 
Knowledge of newspaper 

- advertising, lay-outs, etc. 
also necessary. 


The applicant should 
state full details of previ- 
ous experience, in order 
to receive consideration. 


Address Apartment A 
325 West End Ave. i ee 
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on behalf of the American pub- 
lishers, our assurances of support 
in the difficult problems that con. 
front him and to voice the <aith 
that the ship of state will be s:fely 
steered through troubled W-iters 
into safe harbors.” 


FREDERICK ROY MARTIN, NEW GENERAL 
MANAGER, ASSOCIATED PRESS 


At the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press just preceding 
the convention of the A. N. P. A. 
the retirement of Melville E. Stone 
as general manager and the elec- 
tion of Frederick Roy Martin to 
succeed him were announced. The 
services of Mr. Stone were re- 
tained, however, as counsellor. 


Charles McMurdy Goes to 
Conover-Mooney 


Charles McMurdy, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas, and later with Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, Chicago, has become asso 
ciated with the Conover-Mooney Co., 
Chicago advertising agency. 


W. F. Schramm Joins Chicago 
Agency 


F. Schramm, recently with the 








Ww. 
Burns-Hall Advertising Agency, of Mil 
waukee, has become a member of the 
Hertz-Hadley Company, 
vertising agency. 


Chicago ad 





S. W. Roth Dead 


S. W. Roth, publisher of the Whvle 
sale Grocer and Retailers’ Journal, a'so 
author of the “Roth System of Ret! 
ing,” died last week in Chicago. 
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The 
Los Angeles Times 


During the first three months 
of 1921 printed over three- 
fourths of a million lines | 
more advertising than any | 
other newspaper in America. ( 


Total 6,565,720 Lines 


During the same period 


sENERAL 
SS 


of the . ; 
ceding THE TIMES printed 
. Stone ° . 
ag 2,758,770 lines more than 
rtin to 
L_ The any other Los Angeles 
re re- 
lor. . 
newspaper. 
es to 
THE TIMES for years has led all other newspapers in the country in total F 
th _— amount of classified advertising. s 
|. Hurst Los Angeles ranks tenth in population and tenth in industries of the cities 
ne asso of the United States. It gained over 100,000 in population during 1920. The 
ry Co, isaustslal fiscden seovalting’ hers. “Lee, Angeles hes’ beseme the Adesen for the 
non-union, freedom-loving Ameriean workman and the manufacturer who also 
loves freedom is naturally following him here with his business enterprise and 
capital. 
hicago 
ith the THE TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY 
° il- 
= 4 Eastern Representatives : 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue Harris Trust Building 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 


Whvele- 
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To the Publisher of a 
High-Class Woman's 
Magazine 


A thoroughly experienced producer in 
the advertising field, who has built up 
the advertising department of a simi- 
lar publication, whose ability to sell 
space is due to the confidence inspired 
by her character and personality, is 
open for a high-class proposition, 


Only interested in a publication 
whose circulation is guaranteed and 
open for inspection. 


Highest references from advertisers 
and advertising agencies, as well as 
from the general manager of former 
publication. 


Address “‘D. J. S.”’ 
Box 231 
Care of Printers’ Ink 








< ee 
Advertising Agencies 


and 
Printing Contractors 
ATTENTION 


A thoroughly modern printing 
business of best repute in the 
trade offers a splendid opportu- 
nity for an agency or printing 
broker to consolidate for a per- 
manent connection 





If reasonable assurance is ad- 
vanced that your business will 
keep a plant capable of $400,000 
production, part productive per- 
manently, we can make a bona 
fide concession on a price ar- 
rangement or consolidate for a 
mutually beneficient agreement. 


Drop us a line and arrange to 
talk it over. 


« Address “K. B.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Box 233, 
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Church Advertising Depart 
ment Programmes 


The Church Advertising Deparment 
of the Associated Advertising Clu))s of 
the World has prepared the following 
programme for its session to be held 


during the convention at Atlanta. Ga. 
of the Associated Clubs: 

“Spiritual Church Adverti: ing,” 
Philip Ritter; “How Local Adver ising 
Clubs Can Aid Church Advertising” 
A. Bayliss; “Advertising th 


Churches in Philadelphia,” Rowe Stey 
art, president A. A. C. of W.; “Actual 
Results Secured by Church 

tising,” Rev. Roy L. Smith; “United 
Effort in Church Advertising,” W 
Frank McClure; “Methods Used in 
My Church,” George W. Hopkins 
“Using Printers’ Ink for the Church,” 
John Clyde Oswald; “Poster Advertis 
ing as a Means of Evangelism,” B 
Spillman; “Mail Methods for Church 
Advertising,”” Homer J. Buckley, d 
o ae for Church Advertising,” | 


Practeal advertising experienc« 
be related by six ministers. 


Providence Advertising Com- 
panies Unite 


The business of the Walton Adve 
ing Service of Providence, R. I., oe 
been absorbed by the Larchar-Hortor 
Company, also of Providence. The Wal 
ton Advertising Service, three years 
ago, purchased the business of _ the 
Proffitt Advertising Corporation, whic! 
was the agency formerly conducted as 
the Proffitt-Larchar Corporation. Edward 
Forrest Walton, formerly president of 
the Walton Advertising Service, be 
comes art director and vice- president 
the Larchar-Horton Company. 


Duncan McCulloch in Agency 
Work 


Duncan McCulloch, until a month ag 
in charge of research and plan on the 
merchandising and advertising of sur- 
plus property under the control of the 
director of sales of the War Depart 
ment, has joined the staff of Ricka _ 
and Co., Inc., New York. 

Included among the accounts recently 
laced with this agency are the Rome 

rass & Copper Co., Kent Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Rome Wire Co. and the 
Steward Davit & Equipment Co. 


Leaves Seattle to Establish Art 
Service in New York 


C. Bernard Ogilvie, formerly hea: 
the art department of the Seattle 
graving Company, Seattle, Wash., 
opened an art service studio in New 
York under the name of C. Bernard 
Ogilvie Bureau of Artists. 
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ules P Storm€&6 Sons 


(INCORPORATED) 


announce the addition 
to their executive staff of 


Harry Thompson Mitchell 


. formerly with Nash Motors, 





General Ordnance and recently 





advertising manager of Brill Brothers 


e 


JULES P. STORM & SONS, Inc. 
Advertising 


120-122 West qist Street 
New York 
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It is always easy 
for ~ leaders 
in an industry to 
a Basic blame high Sa 
Industry or a surplus of 
unsold products on “market con- 
ditions.” In the copper industry 
especially, market conditions which 
are entirely solvable seem to be 
hurting everybody connected with 
the industry, and it is time that 
someone took action. On March 
13, 1919, Printers’ INK pointed 
out copper’s opportunity in an edi- 
torial, “Why Not Advertising of 
Copper?” And once before that 
we called attention to the chance 
for producers of copper to help 
their own industry and consumers 
by the use of advertising. This 
subject is even more timely to-day 
than it was then. 
In the Engineering and Mining 
Journal for April 9 there appeared 


To Improve 
Conditionsin 
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a letter on “What Others ‘1 1ink” 
concerning the copper inc istry. 
Commenting upon the lette~, the 
editor of that publication said: 
“We had hoped that someor : had 
risen to explain some of the ques. 
tions that we had asked it pre- 
vious editorials, but it seem that 
the writer has thought ony t 
absolve the large copper mani :fac- 
turing interests from blame for 
the present condition of the cop- 
per market. Nowhere is any rea- 
son given or suggested as to why 
copper screens retail at filteen 
cents per square foot com) ared 
with four cents for iron, to ‘men- 
tion only one product. Our jues- 
tions still remain unanswered 
Someone between the producir of 
crude copper and the ultimate 
consumer is responsible; or i! not 
someone, some condition. Who- 
ever or whatever it is should he 
eliminated. A proper co-o; 
tion between all the factors i: ‘the 
situation, from the producers to 
the retail dealers, should solve the 
problem. The matter should be 
actively pushed, ‘and not allowed 
to drift. Zine and nickel are 
sold as well as bought. Why 
cannot the same be said for cop- 
per?” 

The number of instances in 
which advertising has been called 
upon to solve similar situations 
are almost too numerous to men- 
tion. The State of California 
offers a number of classic exam- 
ples, including oranges, raisins, 
walnuts and a number of other 
food products, where quantity 
production has made quantity con- 
sumption imperative. Instead of 
a surplus production of things 
which everyone needs, the market 


has been immeasurably _ broad- 
ened and demand increased by 
well-planned campaigns in indus- 


try after industry. As the \Mc- 
Graw-Hill Industrial Letter po‘nts 
out: “There is a deep-rooted pub- 
lic impression that everything 
made of copper and brass is ¢r- 


pensive. The idea of our graid- 
fathers that everything made of 
copper was good seems to h.ve 
been lost. The copper indus'‘ry 


needs business. The power of °d- 
vertising should be applied.” 
The interesting and effeci ve 
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camp: ‘gn of the New Jersey Zinc 
Compiny described in Printers’ 
Ink .f March 20, 1919, contains 
alesson for the copper producers. 
The : verage householder is not at 
all femiliar with the day-by-day 
yses (f copper and how it touches 
his d ily life. Copper screens do 
not ust. Copper leaders and 
gutte's on a house have advan- 
rages in durability and decorative 
value Nickel-plated copper tea 
ketths, coffee pots and serving 
dishe. are beautiful and service- 
able ond are advertised under their 
trade marked names to the women 
of America. - The copper wash 
hoile: occupies an important place 
in many a home laundry and could 
be used in many more. Hinges, 
door fittings, and nozzles for all 
plumbing fixtures are made of 
brass, Which is 60 per cent copper. 
And so on all over the house. 

The advertising agencies have a 
real duty before them to point out 
to the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company and other big cop- 
per producers how much they need 
this modern business stimulator. 
The right kind of advertising, 
leading to increased consumption, 
would enable producers to concen- 
trate on quantity production of 
standardized designs at reduced 
prices. 


> 





Manufacturers 


fort for Price- “9°, are inter- 
ested in price- 


Maintenance maintenance can 


take very little comfort from the 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Cudahy 
Packing Company case, the sub- 
stance of which was contained in 
last week’s Printers’ Ink. Since 
the decision of the same court in 
the Colgate case, it has been 
pretty generally assumed that the 
manufacturer’s right to refuse to 
sell to price-cutters was estab- 
lished, and that this right could be 
exercised under ordinary circum- 
stances, without danger of vio- 
lating ‘the anti-trust laws. The 
Cudshy Packing Company de- 
cision, however, while by no 


Small Com- 
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that the Colgate case provides a 
slender reed to lean upon. 
Gilbert H. Montague, who was 
counsel for the packing company 
before the Supreme Court, writes 
to Printers’ InK as follows: 
“The real significance of this 
decision is that while deciding this 
particular case in favor of the 
Cudahy company, the Supreme 
Court in effect states that where 
there is any evidence whatsoever, 
‘from a course of dealing or 
other circumstances,’ tending to 
show any agreement regarding re- 
sale prices, the determination of 
that question must be left to the 
jury, and cannot be taken from 
the jury by any judge or court. 
How slight such evidence be, and 
on what casual statements and let- 
ters of employees such evidence 
may be based, is well illustrated by 
the record in this case. If any 
such evidence is introduced, how- 
ever the Supreme Court holds that 
the trial judge must leave entirely 
to the jury the determination of the 
essential point on which liability 
depends. This brings into strong 
relief the dangers which manu- 
facturers run who are blindly re- 
lying upon the Colgate decision as 
complete authority for their right 
under any and all circumstances to 
decline to sell price-cutters. 
“Last year in United States vs. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., and now in 
the Cudahy case, the Supreme 
Court has strongly emphasized the 
limits of the so-called ‘right to re- 
fuse. to sell’ as stated in the Col- 
gate decision. It is none too soon 
for the business community to 
realize how precarious, under ac- 
tual business conditions and every- 
day trade dealings, is the hope for 
lawful resale price maintenance 
which it was once believed was 
held out by the Colgate decision, 
and how carefully, cautiously and 
circumspectly this so-called ‘right 
to refuse to sell’ must be exer- 
cised against price-cutters, if the 
penalties and liabilities of the 
Sherman Act are to be avoided.” 
In other words, the right to re- 
fuse to sell to price-cutters re- 
mains practically where it was 
before the Colgate case was de- 


meas overturning the Colgate 
tuli' g, indicates quite conclusively cided. It may be exercised when 
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and if it does not constitute 
“restraint of trade” or an “attempt 
to monopolize.” . But the ques- 
tion as to whetlier it does or not 
is to be left, not to a judge learned 
in the law, but to a jury of ordi- 
nary citizens who are not unlikely 
to regard the price-cutter as a 
benefactor. 





International Some advertis- 
Harvester ‘tS seem to be 


afraid to face 
Faces Facts the facts. Not 


caring to discuss prices frankly, 
they hedge themselves with a 
screen of generalities, quite mean- 
ingless in these times when every 
buyer wants brass-tacks informa- 
tion. Or perhaps they are afraid 
to advertise at all. Cowering be- 
fore adverse conditions, they stop 
all effort to remedy those condi- 
tions. 

This explains why many manu- 
facturers are shrinking from the 
farm market right now. They 
have heard that the farmer is hard 
up. Prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts have declined to such an ex- 
tent that they imagine country 
people have stopped buying en- 
tirely. To be sure, prices have 
declined, but that doesn’t mean the 
farmer has ceased to buy the 
necessities and many of the luxu- 
ries of life. 

Perhaps what is needed in many 
cases is to-turn the farmer’s buy- 
ing into new paths. He can be 
shown, for instance, how the 
ownership of certain machinery 
will lower his production costs. 
If he has to sell his crops for 
less, he will want to know how 
he can operate on the new level 
and still make a profit. He will 
turn an anxious ear to any ad- 
vertiser who offers him real help 
in readjusting his business to the 
new conditions. 

The International Harvester 
Company, in its Primrose Cream 
Separator advertising, is facing 
the facts of the present situation 
in a manner that is entirely com- 
mendable. Under the heading 
“Primrose Prices Have Been Re- 
duced,” it launches this broadside 
at the farmer: 

“Primrose quality may now be 
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had at lower prices. This is a 
announcement of unusual impor. 
tance to every farmer. In all the 
seesawing of farm product prices 
the one good old rock of {arn- 
ing prosperity—dairying—has cop. 
tinued firmly anchored. Dairy 
farmers received more for their 
crops during 1920; other farmer 
had to take less. Dairy prices have 
declined least among farm com- 
modity values. 

“To-day low-priced corn can 
made to return upward of two 
dollars a bushel when it is mar- 
keted through the cow in the form 
of dairy products, according to 
the Nebraska Experiment Station, 
In the face of these facts, many 
thousands of farms will be 5 
handled this year that the cow 
may turn low-priced feed into 
high-priced butter fat.” 

The International adroitly turns 
whatever objections may be in the 
farmer’s mind into the reasons 


why he should buy. He is told i st 
definitely how he can turn low- 
priced corn into higher-priced fj 1 


dairy products. There is an idea 
he can cash at the bank. 

If other farm advertisers will 
study their propositions as thor- 
oughly as evidently the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company has 
done, they will have less com- 
plaint to register against the rural 
market. 





Wana- John Wana- 
maker’s maker came out 
in Monday’s 

May Day newspapers wit! 
Shot a full-page ad 


vertisement listing the present 
price of hundreds of articles, as 
compared with the price on May | 
last year. The reductions in even 
instance have been substantial, it 
some cases sensational. 

No more effective rebuttal tha 
this could be given to the argu- 
ment that retail prices have not 
come down. What we need is 
more advertising of this kind. The 
public is now more interested in 
prices than in anything else. Then 
give the people what they are look- 
ing for. An advertisement that 
does not contain a price these «ays 
is incomplete, to say the least. 
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Springfield, Mass. Publicity 


Club Has Annual Banquet 

The Publicity Club of Springfield, 
Mass., had its twelfth annual banquet 
on April 28. 

Addresses were made by Hon. Irvine 
L. Lenroot, U. S. Senator from Wis- 
consin, and by Hon. Frank H. Keefer, 
member of the Canadian Parliament. 

Continuing its custom, inaugurated 
six years ago, of publicly recognizing 
distinguished service rendered by citi- 
zens of Springfield, the club conferred 
a medal, known as the William Pyn- 
chon Medal, upon A. Willard Damon, in 
recognition of his moral leadership 
after the great San Francisco fire. 

Among the out-of-town guests were: 
George L. Sullivan, of Grandin, Dor- 
rance, Sullivan, Inc., New York, and 
a former president of the club; Harry 
Tipper, of Automotive Industries; A, L. 
Winship, vice-president Shawmut Na 
tional Bank, Boston; A. L. Belnap, New 
York, president Rolls-Royce, Inc., of 
America; W. Easton, New York 
Eastern manager of the Westinghouse 
Company, and Robert Hirshfield and 
S. B. Hall, of the Manternach Company 
Hartford 


Cost Accountants to Meet at 
Cleveland 


The annual convention of the Na 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
will be held at Cleveland, O., on Sep 
tember 14, 15 and 16. The member- 
ship of this association is made up of 
approximately 2,500 cost accountants 
and business executives. 


R. S. Westbrook Joins Stubbs 


Company 
Robert S. Westbrook, who for three 
years represented the American Litho 
graphic Company in Indiana and Michi 
gan, has joined the sales department of 
the Stubbs Company, offset printers, at 
Chicago. 


J. L. Kohn Joins Hannab- 
Crawford 


J. L. Kohn has resigned as promo 
tion manager of the freight extension 
work of the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago 
Railways to join Hannah-Crawford, Inc., 
advertising and merchandising counsel, 
Milwaukee. 


Bryan to Address Chicago 


Advertisers 
William J. Bryan will address a 
meeting of the Chicago Advertising 


Council at the La Salle Hotel in that 
city on May 19 


Has Kum-a-Part Belt Buckle 
The Baer & Wilde Company, Attle 
boro, Mass., has placed the “Kuma 
Part” belt buckle account with The Mar- 
tin V. Kelley Company, to be handled 
through the New York office. 
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Schoolmaster’s 
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WHEN a salesman fails to land 
an order, let him consider 
that it may have been due to his 
particular- brand of salesmanship 

Every salesman develops his 
own method. He holds to the 
style that brings down the most 


orders. The few that he fails 
to get, he dismisses with the 
thought, “Well, you can’t get ‘em 
all.” But maybe he could if he 
would try an entirely different 
method on the ones that do not 
succumb. to standard treatment. 


For example: 

A certain large wholesale con- 
cern in this country controlled 
the United States sales agency 
for a product that was made in 
England, but had never been able 


to obtain the Canadian rights. 
The company had tried to get 
these rights for years, but with- 
out success. 


A year ago it decided to make 
a supreme effort. The best sales- 
man in the organization was 
chosen, he was coached carefully, 
cautioned about English customs, 
primed with the most persuasive 
inducements and groomed to the 
pink of condition. 

He went to England. He 
played his cards carefully. He 
worked his letters of introduction 
judiciously. He maneuvered, 
toyed and flirted with his quarry, 
and after much delay and vexa- 
tion he secured his big interview. 
His fine American sense of eff- 
ciency, long smoldering within 
him, now came out like a circus 
parade, with banners and bands. 
But he failed. Sad to relate, he 
failed. The order on the dotted 
line, he did not get it. 

So he came back and the com- 
pany said, “Let’s forget it.” 

+ La * 

Then a year later a member of 
the firm happened to be in France, 
and thought of this Englishman. 
He decided to show a pleasant 


spirit toward him, and mailed him 
a picture postcard on which he 
wrote, 


“Expect to fly over from 


France to England. Will call on 
you soon.” 
When he arrived in London, 


he took a taxicab out to the Eng- 
lishman’s place of business. He 
called on him about eleven o'clock 
one morning. He chatted pleas- 
antly about his trip, showed an 
interest in the Englishman’s busi- 
ness, looked over his plant and 
then invited him to lunch at a 
London hotel. But never a word 
about business. 
* * a 

They lingered over the lunch 
table until five o'clock. The 
Englishman was interested in 
what the American had seen in 
France. He was interested in 
America. They talked about 
many things. They found dozens 
of things, subjects in which they 
were mutually interested. Every- 
thing except business. They both 
kept away from it. 


The American drove his com- 
panion back to the factory. The 
latter urged him to spend the 
evening with him and meet his 
wife. The American could not 
do that, however. He must sail 


the next day and had many t things 
to attend to that evening. The 
Englishman expressed his regret 
and prepared to say good-bye. He 
had enjoyed the occasion. It had 
been delightful. 
As the American sank back in 
cab, wondering what excuse 
could invent to defer his de- 
parture and call again the next 
day, he heard the Englishman 
shouting after him. He came up 
to the cab window, looked in 
and said: 
“You'll pardon me for referring 
to business after having such an 
enjoyable time, but a representa- 
tive of your company called on 
me a year or so ago and referred 
to the Canadian rights on our 
goods. The fellow was a sales- 
man, you know, and I can’t bear 
salesmen. However, I will say 
to you that if your house would 
care to take our Canadian rights, 
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Men Who Know Buy Oplex Signs 


OME of the biggest chain store organizations—the kind 
who have it figured down to such a fine point that they 
can tell almost to a dollar the difference an April 

shower is going to make in their sales—are using Oplex 
Electric Signs. 

They buy them because their close investigation into the 
subject of electrical advertising has shown that Oplex Signs 
give most for the money. 

Oplex Electric Signs are the kind with the raised, snow- 
white glass letters on a dark background, perfect day signs 
as well as night signs, greatest reading distance, lowest up- 
keep cost, most artistic designs. 

Let us send you a sketch showing an Oplex Sign to meet 
the particular needs of your business. 


; ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
The Flexlume Sign Co. 32 Kail Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 
Electrical Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal Toronto, Ont. 
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Los Angeles—The largest city in the West 


O9 LS" 






MEMBER A. B. C. 
Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1921 


143,067 


It grows just like Los Angeles. 


The Evening Herald goes into prac- 
tically every home—covers the field 
completely. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: Chicago: 
Herbert W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING 
As It Should Be Done 


Our Printing Plant is now in a 
position to print newspapers of 
al! kinds at particularly low rates. 
Our presses operate day and night 
and we can handle newspapers 
from four to sixteen pages or 
from eight to thirty-two pages in 
magazine form. 

We will be pleased to give you 
all further particulars upon request. 














BOLLETTINO DELLA SERA 
178-182 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Worth 4700 


Makes 
Pictures 

For 

House- 

Organs 
N’everything 
Tel. 2459 Bry. 








THE HOME 9 GOOD PRINTING 


Ghe BEERS “3 
PRESS ori 


I TRENTON, NEW JERSEY), 
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you are jolly welcome to them.” 
When one kind of salesmanship 
does not get the order, let the 
salesman not fail to remember 
that there are other kinds. 
x 7 7” 


In direct-mail campaigns, es- 
pecially where much dependence 
is placed upon process letters, the 
Schoolmaster is convinced that 
too much attention cannot be paid 
to the matter of perfect matching 
between the fill-in and the body 
of the letter. It seems superfluous 
to say that when the name and 
address are in one shade or tone 
and the first line of text is in 
another, the personalized effect of 
a letter is largely lost; yet the 
Schoolmaster is constantly com- 
ing across specimens in which the 
matching is so imperfect that not 
even the most ignorant back- 
woodsman would accept them. 

The trouble seems to result 
from lack of proper supervision. 
The first few letters sent out may 
match perfectly, but when the 
500th or the 1,000th is reached, an 
examination may show that the 
text is light and faded, while the 
fill-in is heavy and bold, or vice 
versa. This results, of course, in 
absurd contrasts. The trouble is 
that the attitude of the employees 
who turn out such work tends to 
become mechanical and they fail 
to notice the discrepancies. Type- 
writer ribbons become worn, caus- 
ing blurred lettering. and _ ink 
fades if not renewed. Close super- 
vision should therefore be exer- 
cised by someone higher up to see 
that not only the first letters but 
the middle and last look real. 

The Schoolmaster is on several 
mailing lists. He knows a circuw- 
lar letter when he sees one, how- 
ever personal it may look. But 
he always resents a badly matched 
letter, no matter how good it 1s 
otherwise. He regards it as an 
insult to his intelligence. 

Direct-mail involves many de- 
tails, and nobody can afford to 
overlook a single one of them. 

+ 7. * 

A member of the Class sends 
in a clipping of an advertisement 
which recently appeared in lead- 
ing daily newspapers of the Pa- 
cific Coast and which, according to 
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WILLIAM J. CONNERS, Jr., Publisher of 


“Che Buffalo Courier’”’ 
“THE BUFFALO ENQUIRER” 


AND THE 


“Buffalo Sunday Courier” 


IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE APPOINTMENT OF 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 
WITH OFFICES IN 


New York and Chicago 


as his Representatives in The National Advertising Field 


Effective May 2, 1921 








RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 


OF CANADA 
LIMITED 


CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director 


Electrotypes, Stereotypes and Matrices 
Save Duty, Time and Expense 
Head Office: 185 RICHMOND ST. WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 


PLANTS AT 





MONTREAL TORONTO LONDON WINDSOR 
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CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO LIMITED MONTREAL 





I its EXPORT its not FOREIGN to us 


Lillsco U/ Inc ms Wi Fourt! Avenue. NY. 








AMA WOMAN 
my home is my workshop 


Madeleine Kelly Purcell_ Advertising 
Copywriting and Counsel from 
The Woman's Point of View 


348 West 118th St. New York 


semana) 7652 


BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE - FLATIRON BLDG-175 FIFTH AVB 
PLANT~-PARTOLA BLDG~ 100 WEST 21ST 


SHIP BY EXPRESS?? 


Keep posted on the Express Business 
by subscribing to the ONLY Express 
Paper. Save TIME, MONEY AND 
TROUBLE in your Express Ship- 
ments. Treats of Claims, Proper 
Packing, Legal Difficulties, Rate 
Changes, New Classifications, etc. 


A Necessity in every Business Of- 
fice. One year $2. Subscribe today. 


THE EXPRESS GAZETTE 
51 Broadway, New York City 





























TTAL TRADE MARK 


REPRESENTATON ALA OVER 
WASHI! 


NGTON.D.C.- WARDER BLOG 
PROTECTS 


your trade-marks and labels by 
-.- registration and copyright in 
the U.S. or abroad. A highly 
trained corps of speciaiists. 
Send for New Bulletin 








tL. FANTUS CO. s255 CHICAGO 


Dearborn St 













THE MILL EDITION OF 


Concrete 
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Otis R. Tyson, advertising man 
ager of the Owl Drug Co., brought 
a greater response that any single 
piece of advertising he had placed 
in the West over a period of fif- 
teen years. 

The copy consisted of a list of 


| items and their prices in the fall 


| 





of 1917, at the beginning of the 
high-price era, as compared with 
those of the present day. The 
seventy-two items listed showed 
that many prices are lower, some 
are the same, while a minority are 
| higher. 

The purpose of the advertise- 
ment was to make the Owl chain 
stand out at a time when most re- 
tailers were struggling with a 
cataract of falling prices. It is 
too long to reproduce here, but the 
following portion will show a few 
representative items: 


1917 Present 


Price Price 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder.. 20c 19¢ 
Kolynos Tooth Paste...... 25c 19¢ 
Revelation Tooth Powder.. 25c 22c 
Red Feather Tooth Powder 25c 25c 
Pebeco Tooth Paste....... 39c 39e 
Prophylactic Tooth Brushes 35c 35¢ 
Laveris (Comal) ...ccccoss S20 22 
Peroxide (pint) ..... 25¢ 25c 
Mary Fuller Nail Polish... 25c¢ 19¢ 
Melba Nail Whitener...... 25c 25c 
Melba Nail Paste......... 25¢ 25c 
Red Feather Nail Polish... 25c 25¢ 
Red Feather Nail Blanc... 25c 25¢ 
Red Feather Emery Boards 15c 15¢ 
Wanous’ Shampoo Bags... 10c 10c 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil.... 45c 39c 
Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur 69c 69 
Damschinsky’s Hair Dye... 45c 48c 
Danderine (large) ........ 89c 79 
Palmolive Soap ........... 10c 10¢ 
eae and Surgeons’ 

eee 10c 10c 
Colgate’s Cashmere Bou- 
quet Soap (large)....... 25¢ 25¢ 














VREDENBURGH-KENNEDY CO. 
Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


171 Madison Ave. New York 





Advertising in All Media 
Personal Attention 
Small Accounts Developed 
Merchandising Cooperation 
Prompt Efficient Service 
Consult Us No Obligation 
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Woodbury’s Facial Soap... 22c 19¢ 
Packer’s Tar Soap........ 20c 19¢ 


It is interesting to compare this 
with an advertisement of the 
Piggly Wiggly stores as cited in 
PrinTERS’ INK of April 21 in which 
comparisons were made, not in 
connection with specific articles, 
but based on the increased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Together these two cases fur- 
nish additional evidence of the in- 
terest that the public has to-day 
in prices. 


Sake of Harmony in 
the Home 


“It really looks to me as if Alfred 
Knopf had joined the ‘redecorate your 
home’ movement,” Beatrice Trent writes 
in the Chicago Daily News. “Alfred gets 
out luxuriously colored books and has 
started to advertise his books for their 
colors. For instance, I get a private 
mailing card from the Knopf office 
which reads: 

“These books are really good look- 
ing. You can use them to help out 
the color scheme of your living room.’ 

“A fine idea, that. Choose books ac- 
cording to your color scheme. Is your 
living room in brown? Try ‘Moon 
Calf’ on the console. In more sombre 
tones? Try Knut Hamsun. Do you 
need a touch of color, of scintillating 
beauty to take the place of a brass 
bowl? Try Hergesheimer, with his won- 
derful cover of orange spotted with 
gold leaf, and place it on the Persian 
scarf on your piano.” 


For the 


Two New Accounts with 
Hamilton Agency 


The Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, 
Hamilton, Ont., has obtained the adver 
tising accounts of the Tallman Brass & 
Metal Company and the Permanent Ink 
Company, both of Hamilton. News- 
papers and trade publications will be 
used for both of these new accounts in 
preliminary campaigns. 








YTERS 
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‘Tis Knowledge to Know Where Knowledge Is. 


A S The Search - Light 


Anything You Want To Know 

—FOUNDED IN 1895— 

For business expansion—reliable information. For educative 

publicity—expert presentation. Staff of practical business re- 

searchers, statisticiine, economists, historians. Information 

library comprising mill one of classified records, reports, articles, 

clippings. pictures—al! subjects. Methods tested by 25 years’ 
successful service. iusiness Histories. Booklet on request. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 

Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., Litt. D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. Editor-in-Chief 








Publication Printing 
Let us estimate on your 
daily or weekly newspaper 


ELORE UNION PTG. CO. 
33 First Street New York City 














REBLE YOUR 
RENEWALS 


subscriptions, classified, etc., 
by using Pallen’s “‘Master’’ 
Mail Order Device. Pulls a 
higher percentage of cash or- 
ders than any other method 
known, Write for Samples 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 





















ARTWORK “ADVERTISERS 


Illustrati | 
Lettering 
os. Designing ,. 
FOX & 


HAEMMEL 
159East 27% gerest 
New York C 
Madison 84.1030 ww 











IT'S EASY SALE-ING WITH THE | 
RIGHT KIND OF PRINTING ------=| 


5,000 Letterheads Hammermill Bond 
7319.75 ¥, 

Printed by craftsmen who know how to print 

THE INK-CRAFT PRESS, 204 E. 47th St., N.Y. 














CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 
on your publication and be convinced. 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 























GIBBONS K Knows CANADA" 


| TORONTO 


MONTREAI 





WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “PrinTers’ 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 





No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


Ink” cost fifty-.ive cents a line for 


Final Closing Monday Morning 

















HELP WANTED 





Bookkeeper and Stenographer Wanted 

-Young lady, good education; prefer 
one who has had experience on monthly 
trade paper. Address Box 573, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





A LAYOUT MAN who wields a sketchy 
pencil can make an unusually attractive 
connection with us as Printing Sales- 
man, Liberal Commission with Drawing 
Account. Barnes Press, 254 W. 26th St. 





Wanted—Photo Retouchers on mechan- 
ical work. Steady position for only first- 
class men. Write, stating pay expected, 
and samples of work. Dowd, Wyllie & 
Olson, Inc., P. O. Box 649, Hartford, 
Conn, 





OPPORTUNITY FOR PRINTER 

Young man with practical experience 
who can cast copy and letter will be 
given “his chance” in an organization 
that knows and appreciates good print 
ing and typography. Graduate I. 
Course preferred. Address, Box 584, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Big Calibred Advertising 
Representative . 


Long-established and prosperous 
national publication of general in- 
terest is to establish a Chicago of- 
fice to increase still further large 
volume of high-class advertising 
now coming in from West. 





If you can sell advertising on 
a big scale, if you have entree to 
advertising managers and key men 
in Western agencies and are big 
enough to have great executives 
glad to have your ideas on ad- 
vertising and selling—a real salary 
and secure future await you. 


If you are a business energizer, 
sell us by letter. 


Address Box 566, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—Sales Manager or Organiza- 
tion to distribute throughout the United 
States 200,000 of our new 
specialty. For a_ real _ opportunity 
write Box 594, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Wanted for corporation located about 
200 miles from New York. Manufac- 
turing gas blow pipes and mechanical 
devices, must be t oroughly experienced 
in all branches of magazine, catalogue 
and circular work. Preferably with me- 
chanical knowledge including under- 
standing of blue prints. 

Excellent opportunity for young man 
capable of handling all details in con- 
nection with progressive advertising and 
follow-up department. 3 

Give full information 
perience, age, salary, etc. 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








regarding ex- 
Box 589, 





hardware 





| Designer | 
Wanted 


We are considering the ad- 
dition to our art department | 
of a young man who is cap- | 





able of originating sketches 
for outdoor advertising dis- 
plays. 

Applicant must be thor- | 


oughly familiar with the mod- 
ern poster style of treatment. 
We want designs which will 
not only bring results to the 
advertiser, but also attract 
favorable comment to the out- 
door medium. 

This is an attractive oppor- 
tunity for a permanent posi- 
tion desirable in every way. 
In replying please give all 
information regarding your- 
self which you think would 
be of interest or value to us. 








WALKER & CO., 
1338 East Fort St., | 











Detroit, Mich. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ~ 


oh yes! fred kann can work up un 
usual poster ads for you as well as 
the underwear and hosiery review. 
see him at 321 broadway, n. y. 
telephone worth 1696 


24-SHEET, HAND-PAINTED POST- 
ERS for billboard advertising, any 
quantity, plain or pictorial. Advertising 
agencies send for catalogue. GENESEE 
SIGN CO., UTICA, N. Y 


MULTICOLOR PRESS 
FOR SALE 








Recent model. Bargain. Ad- 
dress Box 588, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Manuscript for twelve Busi- 
ness Lectures containing approximately 
30,000 words each, also manuscript for 
twelve Business Talks containing ap- 
proximately 12,500 words each. Box 
597, Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 


Light White Catalogue Paper, basis 
24x36, 25 pounds. 159 rolls, 55 inches; 
average weight per roll, 950 lbs.; diame- 
ter of roll, 30 inches. 57 rolls, 37 
inches; average weight per roll, 600 ‘Ibs.; 
diameter, 30 inches. Box 585, P. I. 











a organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


A Complete Elliott Addressing Outfit 
consisting of one addressing machine, 
one stencil-cutting machine (both motor 
driven), six stencil cabinets with trays 
for stencils. All in first-class condition 
Inspection and offer invited. Geo. W. 
Harvey, 6 East 39th Street, care of 
Aldrich Publishing Company. 

















WANTED 


1 Mail-o-meter. 
1 Graphotype—m otor 


driven. 

1 Addressograph—motor 
driven. 

1 Multi-color press with 
auto feed. 


Addressograph cabinets. 
Must be in good condition— 
will buy mail-o-meter only 
or entire lot listed. 

Address Box 599, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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INCORPORATION IN ARIZONA 
COMPLETED IN ONE DAY 
Any capitalization, least cost, greatest 
advantages. Transact business anywhere. 
Laws, By-Laws and forms free. Stoddard 
Incorporating Co., 8-T Phoenix, Ariz. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! We fur- 
nish MSS. on all subjects by competent 
authors. Will take advertising in ex- 
change for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. rite us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept., Box 170, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


FOR SALE 
ESTABLISHED advertising SERVICE 
to banks—dignified, congenial—suitable 
as addition to activities of a small agency 
or advertising specialist. $3,500, large 
part of which will be returned on con- 
tracts in force. Box 583, 


Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election for the ensuing year and for 
the transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing, will be held in the office of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
St., Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Monday, May 9, 1921, at 12 
o’clock noon. Chas. H. Thayer, Pres. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Designer and letterer, thorough knowl 
edge of typographical arrangement of 
catalogs, booklets and advertising lay- 
outs, desires position with printer or 
agency. Box 582, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT—Age 25, 
thoroughly experienced — production, 
system, correspondence, routine; crea- 
tive merchandising ideas, house organ. 
Box 587, Printers’ Ink. 











Attention Editors—Experienced news- 
paperman desires te cover the Chicago 
territory for limited number of publica- 
tions as special correspondent. Harry 
Miller, 2252 Haddon Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Free Lance Writer 
desires to handle advertising of New 
York and Jersey concerns. Trade, indus- 
trial and technical advertising, a spec- 
ialty. Box 579, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR—Versatile in illustra- 
tive ideas, layouts, roughouts, dummies, 
typographical arrangement; originator of 
unusual slants for many national ac 
counts; trained in art and design; not 
a finished artist; New York agency man. 
Box 593, care of Printers’ Ink. 


If You Can’t Afford to Pay 

Less Than $100 a Week for a 

New York Agency Man 
Write to this experienced executive, 
who is planning, directing and pro- 
ducing work for a diversified list of 
advertisers. Open for position as 
agency copy and’ plan man where 
possibilities for expansion are un- 
limited. Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 
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Office Executive—Young man, fifteen 
years’ accounting managerial experience, 
wants position with advertising or print- 
ing concern. Knowledge printing costs 
and estimating; also financial investing 
Salary $4500 per annum. Box 565, P. I 


SHORT EDITORIALS 
Man, who for the past year has been 
writing short, inspirational articles for 
periodical with quarter million circula 
tion each issue, desires new connection. 
Box 1274, City Hall Station, New York 
City. 








Advertising Executive 
Now employed as Advertising Manager 
in a Department Store doing $3,000,000 
would like to make a change. 

Eight years’ intensive advertising ex- 
perience; American; married; age 33; 
can furnish highest-grade reference from 
present employers and others; available 
June 1. Address Box 586, Printers’ Ink. 





In the automobile industry since 1910— 
trade journal editorials, advertising, 
financing company publicity and service, 
booklets, letters, direct “+ mail litera- 
ture. Connection with leading corpora 
tion now ended due to pan in control. 
A year in the A. E. F. Age 30. Mar 
ried. About $5,000. Box oe 





. oe 
Advertising Manager 
wishes to make connection with pro 
gressive daily, weekly or monthly pub- 
lication, where there is opportunity for 


expe ansion. 14 years’ newspaper expe 
rience—now in charge of advertising de- 
partment. A real producer; can show 


remarkable record in New York metro- 
politan field. Age 34. Box 590, P. I. 





Practical Business Builder 


an experienced organizer, open for 
engagement; American; unmarried; 
age 42; constructive, productive 
business-getter, accustomed directing 
advertising in all it implies—sales; 
negotiations, etc resourceful ex 
ecutive; domestic and foreign expe 


rience. Box 574, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


At present I am advertising man- 
ager of a company doing an annual 
business of several million dollars, pre- 
paring all direct-by-mail and trade paper 
work. A radical change in sales policy 
prompts the desire to form a new con- 
nection where there are greater possi- 
bilities for growth and advancement. 

know art, printing, engraving and 
how to conduct an advertising depart- 
ment. My chief asset, however, I be 
lieve, is the ability to present a techni 
cal subject in an interesting way. 

I am single, 27; an M. A. from lead 
ing university. Am more interested in 
the kind of firm for which I work than 
the immediate salary. Location ‘in or 
near New York preferred. Box 580, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Salesman or assistant sales manager for 
Cleveland or vicinity. Several years’ 
experience as assistant to sales manager 
in prominent concerns handling sales 
promotion work, service work, etc. | 
have never sold goods on the road, but 
record shows have every indication of 
good salesman or sales executive. Art 
Shanks, 1212 Melbourne Rd., Cleveland 








Executive 
Asso. Mem, A. §. C. E. 
Experienced in production—sales pro- 
motion organization. Technical edu- 
cation. 

Prefer connection with industrial of 
moderate size where future is assured. 
Location close to New York. 

Box 598, care of Printers’ Ink. 


HE’S NO GENIUS 


Merely an earnest chap who loves 
to probe deep for the something 
that’s-different about a commodity, 
a service or a house, and then 
write of the difference in a dif- 
ferent way. Eight years of success 
ful work with three newspapers, 
an advertiser and an agency. 29. 
Married. $3,600. Box 581, care 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Food Advertising 
My Specialty 


Young woman with nationally known 
name as Domestic Science Editor and 
Director, and catalog copy writer for 
large food distributing house desires 
position with firm that can use her six 
years’ experience in this capacity. Can 
prove ability to increase sale of foods. 
College education and three years’ 
course in foods. Scientific testing ot 
foods, compilation of recipes and book- 
lets a specialty. Familiar with advertis- 
ing, layouts, art, printing and engraving 
Bex 569, care of Printers’ Ink 


Advertising and 
Editorial Representatives 


Wanted 


Benn Brothers, Limited, the 
largest trade and technical pub- 
lishers in Europe, are willing to 
appoint additional correspondents 
and business agents in industrial 
cities in the United States. Mr. 
Ernest J. P. Benn, Managing Di- 
rector, is visiting the Eastern States 
during May and will be glad to in- 
terview applicants well acquainted 
with the trade-paper business. Ad- 
dress Benn, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted — Experienced newspaper re- 
porter wants position either on news or 


advertising end of good concern 
Familiar with advertising and proof 
reading. C. R. Sayre, Hampton, Va 
Artist, Layout Man, commercial expe 


wants position with agency or ser- 


rience, 
vice dept. Salary secondary to real future. 
Box 591, P. I., or Phone Midwood 961. 





SALES AND ADVERTISING 
Sixteen years’ seasoned executive in 
mechanical field. Technical paper, 
house organ, catalog; copy and layout; 
strong sales letters; practical printing 
buyer. Box 572, Printers’ Ink 


NTERS' 
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Advertising Manager 


Advertising executive now ready to 
work with healthy enthusiasm for a 
growing organization that means to 
hght for business. 

Broad experience in: magazine, news 
paper, street car and trade journal ad 
vertising; window displays and merchan 
dising plans; preparation of booklets 
and folders; house organs for salesmen 
and retailers; sales promotion and di 
rect mail advertising to retailers. 

Previous experience as salesman and 
retailer. College graduate. Age 33. Mar 
ried. Eight years with present employer. 
Best reasons for desiring one For 
more facts address Box 595 I 





TECHNICAL 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
desires position with agency or manuf ac 
turer. Engineer with ten years’ techni- 
cal, editorial, advertising and agency ex 
perience. State salary. Box 570, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN of execu- 
tive calibre; constructive worker; success 
ful in big general magazine, class and 
trade journal fields; wide acquaintance 
New York and Eastern territory; knows 
Western territory; seeks opening with 
established publisher. Box 575, P. 








WANTED — Assistant Sales Manager 
and experienced sales correspondent by 
a large fire brick manufacturer. Must 
have experience in selling fire brick by 
mail, in person, and capable of directing 


salesmen. Excellent opportunity. Give 
age, reference, past experience and 
salary expected. Box 592, P. I. 





SALES MANAGER 


Employed at present, desires change for 
good reasons 


Has traveled long way on road him 
self and knows selling from the sales 
man’s standpoint 

Fourteen years’ successful sales and 


experience; knowledge 


merchandising 
best results from men; 


of how to secure 


thorough training in various sales 

activities. Good personality; thirty 

three years ok ox 596, care 
Ink 


Printers’ 


I don’t particularly care 
who makes a thing— 


f I can tell the 
People want to know. It takes one 
man to make a thing and an en 
tirely different k'nd of man to tell 
the people about that thing. I want 
a congenial, permanent connection 
with a wide-awake young advertis 
ing agency where my long and suc 
cessful record as a manufacturer, 
a publisher, an art manager and 
copy writer will be given full scope 
and where I can use my creative 
ability in developing more business. 
An agreeable environment—a mod 
est salary—and an opportunity later 
to invest in the business—these are 
the requisites desired 


Address Box 578, care Printers’ Ink. 


people about it 








A MA N— with an energetic 
mind and body; an abundance 


of initiative and _ conscien- 
tious ability; an _ elastic, yet 
practical, imagination ; a reten 
tive memory; six years’ busi 


ness and sales experience with 
some of the largest publishers 
in the country; an earnest de- 
sire to enter and make a success 
of the advertising business 
will place himself at the 
disposal of any reliable or- 
ganization for a_ reasonable 
wage and an _ opportunity to 
develop according to ability. 
Age twenty-eight. Employed, 
but at liberty June first. 
References. Address Box 576, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








To 
ADVERTISING and 
SALES EXECUTIVES 


1 am a young lady 
valuable 
Advertis- 


of a large 


with five years’ 
experience as 
ing Manager 
chain store organization. 
I want a bigger oppor- 


tunity. I have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the 
dealer viewpoint. I can 


take entire charge of the 
production of dealer helps 
and sales campaigns. I 
have edited a large and 
successful corporation 
Box 577, 


Ink. 


house organ. 


care Printers’ 
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CO-OPERATION 
WITH THE 
ADVERTISING 

AGENCY 

















The advertising agency of today 
is the direct result of the need 
for expert ability by business 
houses who require intensive 
co-operative efforts to create and 
maintain sales. 


In every sales plan there is a need 
for Outdoor Advertising, and the 
modern agency is in a position 
to advise you as to its use. 


Our function is to co-operate with 
both agency and advertiser, that 
prompt and efficient service be 
rendered assuring maximum 
advertising value. 


i 


ee 
( Jhos. Gisack (oO. | 
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April 20, 1921. 


The day is not far off when it will be 
very difficult to accommodate new ad- 
vertisers in the DAILY NEWS ° 
The ‘‘Sold Out’’ sign appeared April 
1-4-6-8-13-24-15-18-19—a total of 46 col- 
umns omitted this month because of 
lack of space. . . . This tabloid paper 
is limited, inflexible. In a . 20-page 
DAILY NEWS of 100 columns, only 35 
columns, or 7000 agate lines, can carry 
advertising. The paper can be expanded 
to an ultimate size of 32 pages, but 
similar proportions of advertising will 
prevail in that event. . . . No other 
newspaper has proportionately so little 
advertising; nor proportionately so 
much reader interest and responsive- 
ness. Hence the limitations, which must 
stand. We might make the DAILY 
NEWS an advertising circular—and kill 
a medium. . . . When the amount 
of advertising offered continually ex- 
ceeds our capacities, our preference 
(i. e, insertion) must go to our regular 
contract advertisers. . . . It is still 
possible to get a contract, but it will 
not be possible always. . . . We sug- 
gest that you act at once... . With 
more than 400,000 circulation concen- 
trated in Greater New York, this unique 
tabloid pictorial Daily now interests 
most advertisers, For all particulars 
apply to the 
ADVERTISING OFFICES 


512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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